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\ Everybody deserves a vacation 


Could be that some of the vacationists 

here are Stromberg-Carlson customers—com 
relaxed in the knowledge that the equipment 
they left behind them will function 
faithfully every moment they’re away. 


if, *including our own workers—who'll 


i # 
rd 


je be off from July Ist to July 18th. 


sf 


Bhanch Offices will be open during this period— 


and of course a skeleton force at the factory. 


Stromberg-Carlson® 


Sales Offices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6, Kansas City 8, Rochester 3, San Francisco 3. 
Manufacturing Branch, Dallas, Texas. 






















































A Practical Plan that Will Save You 
Money, Storage Space, and 





Provide Faster Deliveries... 


KELLOGG’S 
MONTHLY SHIPMENT 
PLAN for Telephones 





HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 


Place your order now with the Kellogg Branch Warehouse closest 
to you to cover your monthly requirements for either K-500 

Series or 1000 Series Telephones. Specify the number of 

telephones to be delivered in accordance with your requirements. 





Every month, right on schedule, the type and quantity of 
telephones you have specified will be delivered 
from your Kellogg Branch Warehouse. 


Your entire order will be efficiently handled by 
your conveniently located Kellogg Branch 
Warehouse which carries these telephones in stock. 
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The Kellogg Monthly ry 
Shipment Plan Provides < 
These Important 2 

a 
Advantages for You sh 
Lower price per telephone. By deter- ES 
mining your approximate monthly tel- 3 
ephone requirements and placing your ne 
order now, you obtain the benefit of ef 
the best quantity prices. Bs 
Minimum storage and inventory 4 
problems. Kellogg Branch Ware- at 
houses carry the telephones you require an 
in stock. This saves you storage space 37 


KELLOGG K-500 SERIES TELEPHONE .. . Increased Trans- 
mitting and Receiving Efficiency e New, Shorter Handset 
e High Efficiency Anti-Sidetone Circuit e Fully Automatic 
Performance Controls e Acoustic Peak Suppression e Im- 
proved Dialing Performance e New Improved Ringer Design 


and warehousing costs. Simplifies your 
stock record-keeping, too. 


Regular scheduled shipments. Your 
telephones will be shipped from the 
Kellogg Branch Warehouse on dates 
specified by you. You always know 
how many telephones you're getting 
and when. As an added convenience, 
you may change the types of telephones 
if necessary. 


Fast, reliable delivery. Kellogg Branch 
Warehouses are strategically located to 
provide you with the best possible 
truck and rail delivery service. 


Lower shipping costs. You pay only 
for shipping charges from the Kellogg 
Branch Warehouse located nearest you. 





KELLOGG 1000 SERIES MASTERPHONE .. . Quickly Con- 
verted From Desk to Wall Service e One Universal Anti- 
Sidetone Triad Circuit For All Service Applications e Uni- 
form Transmission and Reception e Adaptability To Any 
Commercial Ringing Service e Low Maintenance e Inter- 
changeable Plug-In Components. 


To place your order or to obtain 
more information, contact your 
Kellogg Sales Representative or 
the nearest Kellogg Branch 
Warehouse listed below. 


KELLOCC_.... KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 





V:7¥, A Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
SALES OFFICES: 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ililinois 

KELLOGG BRANCH WAREHOUSES AND OFFICES: 
6000 W. 51st Street 410 N. Syndicate Avenue 1663 Mission Street 
CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
REliance 5-5445 Nestor 5878 Market 1-6011 
4501 Truman Road 1515 Turtle Creek Bivd. 1555 West Fourth Street 
KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI DALLAS 2, TEXAS MANSFIELD, OHIO FIRST with 
HUmboldt 7085 Prospect 5191 Mansfield 7-2816 esos oan . 
KELLOGG BRANCH OFFICES: EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS: FOR 
406 S. Main Street 720 S. Washington Street International Standard Electric Corp. /NDEPENDENTS 





LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA PORTLAND 5, OREGON 50 Church Street, New York7, New York 
Vandyke 6759 - 


















Your Nearest 
Kellogg Shipping Point 


1s Never Far Away 
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These Double-Faced Signs are made of 
long-life porcelain enamel fused to heavy 
gauge steel. Clear visibility and perma- 
nent, bright colors are features of signs 
made by INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MANUFACTURING CO. Available in 


either plain or activated surface. 
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factory-tested line supplies. 


| Aewioce.;.. 


@ Kellogg’s six conveniently 


located warehouses and more 
than 100 supplier distribution 
points throughout the 

United States assure you the 

fastest, and most economical 


delivery of guaranteed, 





KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


A Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


Sales Offices: 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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The new Cook Interceptor is a fuseless, 
carbon to carbon arrester which grounds 
power cross surges and lightning. Mini- 
Gap arresters are mounted in a moisture 
resistant and dirt-proof receptacle — no 
grounds due to dirt or insects. A prod 
uct of COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


For use with self-supporting rural tele 
phone cable. The Wire Pole Bracket is 
attached to pole with two 34” x 4” FD 
lags on straight runs and angles less 
than 35°. For angles of more than 35° 
—use 3%” carriage bolt in lower hole 


JOSLYN MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 








Write, Wire or Phone Your 
Next Order For Supplies To... 


KELLOGG Branch Warehouses 
and Offices: 


6000 W. 51st Street 
Chicago 38, Illinois 
REliance 5-5445 


4501 Truman Road 
Kansas City 1, Missouri 
Humboldt 7085 


410 N. Syndicate Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
Nestor 5878 


1515 Turtle Creek Blvd. 
Dallas 2, Texas 
Prospect 5191 


1663 Mission Street 

San Francisco 3, California 
Market 1-6011 

1555 West Fourth Street 


Molik Sat -tie Mn @lilte) 
Mansfield 7-2816 


KELLOGG Branch Offices: 
406 S. Main Street 
los Angeles 13, Calif. 


720 S. Washington Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 

















Exchange Area Cable for aerial and duct 
use. TELECABLE* has _ polyethylene 
insulation and sheath, excellent trans- 
mission qualities and resistance to 
weathering. 202 Pair and smaller. Ap- 
proved by REA. *TELECABLE is a 
trade-mark of WHITNEY-BLAKE CO. 


Long Service Life and Low Plant Costs 
go hand-in-hand with the installation of 
ENDURPRENE — The Neoprene Drop 
Wire available in both Copperweld and 
Bronze. This flexible and easy to 
handle wire is made by GENERAL 
INSULATED WIRE WORKS, INC. 


Extra-Long Life! The suspended and 
supported plate construction is an ex- 
clusive feature of C&D BATTERIES. 
Choose C&D’s PlastiCal (lead-calcium 
grids) for life expectancy of 25 years 
. . . for 14 years expectancy, specify 
PlastiCell (high tensile lead alloy grids). 





For Decimonic Ringing Systems—The K-5 
Sub-Cycle supplies permanently accu- 
ringing frequencies and closely 
regulated ringing voltages. Requires lit- 
power to operate and minimum 
maintenance. Made by LORAIN PROD. 
UCTS CORPORATION. 


Save Three Ways ... on materials, man 
hours and maintenance with INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE COMPANY’S Crapo 
HTL-85 and HTL-135 Line Wire. Gal- 
vanized by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
ing process, protected with heavy, duc- 
tile coating of zinc. 
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OPERATION HAWKSHAW, KING SIZE. The man with the 
biggest single telephone bill in Hollywood—more than $2.000 a 
month—calls numbers all over the world each day inviting people 
to come to television’s biggest surprise party, relates a Hollywood 
columnist. 

Don Malmberg has to round up all those relatives and friends 
who surprise the “star” on “This Is Your Life.” 

Malmberg has tracked them down by way of tom-toms in the 
African jungle and officers ef the highway patrol. 
average of 200 calls per program. 


He makes an 


By now Malmberg knows many of the overseas telephone oper- 
ators and he calls Africa as casually as you’d telephone a drugstore. 

Recently, on research into Victor McLaglen’s past, he had to 
contact one brother who was fighting the Mau Maus in Africa and 
another who was on a safari. ““We got native runners to track them 
down,” he said. 


Another tough job was finding Martha Raye’s husband, when he 
was driving from New York to Florida. Malmberg got the highway 
patrol to issue a four-state alarm and an officer flagged down the 
surprised Eddie Davis. 

Recently the subject of the program was an escapee from Devils 
Island, Renee Benoit. Malmberg found a Trinidad newspaperman 
who had helped Benoit escape in 1937. A man Benoit knew only 
as “Jungle Jim” of Panama turned up when Malmberg on a chance 
called the main hotel in the Central American city. 





“The only person we couldn't find was a Salvation Army man | 


who was on Devil’s Island in 1937. 
and Scotland and finally heard he died in Paris,’ Malmberg said. 


I put in 15 calls to London | 


For a recent program about a Japanese minister who lived through 
the Hiroshima bombing, Malmberg called in the local Japanese con- | 
sul to talk to the man’s family in Japan. The family flew to Holly- | 


wood on one day’s notice. 


“I work on some shows weeks in advance but usually I start one 
week before the show,” he said. “If I can’t dig up the people by 
Thursday we get a new subject. 

“I often call drugstores, fire stations and police in small towns 


when [I’m looking for somebody.” 


PARENTAL INTERPRETATION, Two University of Nebraska 


students said on June 1 they were surprised when Sir Winston 
Churchill took time to talk to them on the telephone. 


Gene Spence, 21, and Mile Shugrue, 20, both of Lincoln, decided 


to make the call on May 31 during a discussion of world politics. | 
They waited four hours after placing the call before Churchill was | 


connected with them from London. 


Spence and Shugrue told Churchill he is “the greatest statesman 
of our day.” The former Prime Minister said, “It’s mighty fine 


the young people of our age have that much interest in world 
affairs.” 


Spence’s mother, Mrs. G. P. Spence, said Churchill probably was | 


referring to the cost of the call—$15.40. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SCOTCHCAST KIT 


“bottles-up” splices on 
multi-conductor communication cable 





KIT INCLUDES all necessary materials for this revolutionary non-technical insulating method that gives longer- 
lasting, trouble-free splices on plastic and lead sheathed cable. Less time, at less cost. 


Cut-away shows how spliced conductors 
are “bottled-up” 


ALUMINUM OUTER CHAMBER ALUMINUM INNER CHAMBER HARDENED "SCOTCHCAST”" RESIN 





RIP WIRES AFFORD EASY RE-ENTRY TO SPLICE AREA 





“SCOTCHCAST” is mixed with activator by squeezing plastic ‘‘Untpak”’ Container, and resin is poured into spout 
on outer chamber. Resin runs between inner and outer chambers. That’s all there is to it! Epoxy resin cures to 
solid state in about 10 minutes, resists acids, alkalies, solvents, oils. Rip wires can be twisted around a pair of 
pliers to open splice like a can of sardines! “Scorcucast’”’ provides a complete moisture block, both in the 
cable and around the spliced pairs. Available for inline and wye splices. Write Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., Dept. TEL-65 for complete information. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN.—-ALSO MAKERS OF ‘‘SCOTCH"’ BRAND MAGNETIC TAPE, *"UNDERSEAL"’ RUBBERIZED COATING, ‘‘SCOTCHLITE™’ 
REFLECTIVE SHEETING, ‘‘SAFETY-WALK"’ NON-SLIP SURFACING, ‘'3M"’ ABRASIVES. *'3M'' ADHESIVES. EXPORT SALES OFFICE: 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


THE TERM ‘‘SCOTCH"’ AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS FOR THE MORE THAN 300 PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES MADE IN U.S.A. BY 3M 
IN CANADA: P. 0. BOX 757, LONDON, ONTARIO. 
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LET’S MAKE IT 
MUCH EASIER 
TO OPERATE! 






WHY — IT COULD LOOK 
LIKE A MODERN 
BUSINESS MACHINE! 





















WHY SHOULD A 
CORDLESS PBX 
BE SO CLUMSY? 














1 THINK WE CAN 
MAKE A CORDLESS BOAR 
THAT WILL BE 
MUCH LIGHTER! 


WHY NOT HAVE KEYS 
THAT OPERATE ONLY 
ONE WAY? 













...and HERE YOU 


Here indeed, in this beautiful Leich Cordless, is the new look in PBX Switchboards. 


Only 714 inches high and 16 inches long, this Leich Cordless gives you 
20 lines, 5 trunks and 5 connecting circuits. It looks like a modern business 
machine and fits in very nicely in modern offices. 


Operation is made easier by the new Leich one-way colored keys. 
Even girls who never worked a switchboard before can learn to give fast, efficient 
service with this unique new arrangement. It provides every modern operating feature. 


This new Leich Cordless is designed to give you more dependable performance too. 
The new, positive-action keys are extremely simple in design and operation. 

The new Leich built-in multiple eliminates 52 per cent of the contacts 

and 64 per cent of the soldered joints that were necessary on old style Cordless boards. 





Find out right now how you can use the new Leich Cordless 
to build business revenue in your company. Write today for catalog and prices. 


LEIC 
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LET’S ELIMINATE 
THAT MAZE OF WIRES 
ON THE INSIDE! 









Removing cover makes all the parts instantly acces- 
sible. No crowded maze of wires. There's less to go 
wrong on this new Leich Cordless. All parts are 
made of the highest grade materials. Precious metal 
contact surfaces are used on all the keys. 





SOUTHWEST: 1227 SLOCUM ST., DALLAS 7, TEXAS 
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the most practical, 
easy-to-use 

Cordless Switchboard 
you ve ever seen. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS AND RELATED APPARATUS SINCE 1907 


IC LEICH SALES CORPORATION 427 W. RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS (sae) 
LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 


PACIFIC COAST: 2611 SAWTELLE BLVD., 





Here’s Proof of Performance... (hem! 





Pressure-creosoting increases 
pole life for pf 
Consumers Power Company — 


ee ee 


@ In 1931, Consumers Power Company, serving 64 Michigan , 
counties, stopped the use of untreated and butt-treated poles in bE 
its rural distribution systems in favor of pressure-creosoted poles. 

Today approximately two-thirds of the company’s poles in elec- 

tric distribution lines are pressure treated, 80% of those being i 
full length pressure-creosoted Southern Yellow Pine. 


The average cedar pole, used until 1931, had a normal life ex- 
pectancy of 23 to 25 years at the most. The life expectancy ex- E 
cluding losses for other than natural causes, of the pressure-creo- 4 
soted Southern Yellow Pine poles being purchased today is 1 
probably upwards of 40 years, according to George A. Clark, 
Electric Distribution Supervisor. 


Pressure-creosoting, according to Mr. Clark, gives positive 
penetration averaging over 80% of the sapwood and with the use 
of modern vacuum processes after treatment, today’s poles are 
dryer and cleaner. 


; 
Z 
3 
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In the company’s scheduled maintenance program, its full- 
length pressure-treated poles are not to be given a boring inspec- 
tion until they have been in service 25 years. 


Long life and cleanliness go hand in hand when you use pres- 
sure-creosoted poles. Especially if USS Creosote is used. If you 
would like more information, contact the near- 
est Coal Chemical sales office listed below or 
write directly to United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





You can obtain clean pressure-creosoted | 
p 

poles upon specification without sacrifi- 

cing pole service life. 


Close-up, at right, of a Consumers Power Pole, showing 
1937 dating nail. 


Pressure-creosoted poles in a rural line of Consumers Power 
Company, Jackson, Mich. 





SALES OFFICES IN PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO AND FAIRFIELD, ALA. 
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INSIDE-OUTSIDE 


STATION WIRE — 


BRIDLE WIRE 


TELEPHONE WIRES 


- 





DISTRIBUTING 
FRAME WIRE 
(JUMPER) 


GROUND WIRE TEXTILE INSULATED 


TERMINATING CABLE 


complete line...for Indoor and Outdoor use 


Full-fine availab&ity is yours from General Cable 
... for over 70 years the country’s largest in- 
dependent supplier of a complete line of telephone 
wires and cables. 

Independent telephone companies have come to 
look upon General Cable as a prime supplier... 
not only because of full-line availability, but also 
because General Cable Telephone Wires of all 
types provide the highest level of performance. 
It takes but a second to spot-check your needs 
against this partial list: 

INSIDE-OUTSIDE STATION WIRES—Polyviny] insu- 
lated with polyvinyl jacket—twisted pair, triplex 
and quadruple constructions. 

INSIDE WIRING CABLES—Polyviny] insulated with 


polyvinyl jacket—6 to 72 pairs with steel rip wire. 


puCcT wirRes— Polyvinyl insulated — single, 
twisted pair and triplex constructions. 


BRIDLE WIRES—AlIl neoprene—single, twisted pair 
and triplex constructions. 


JUMPER WiIRES—Polyviny] insulated — single, 
twisted pair and triplex constructions. 


GROUND WiRES — Sizes 6 AWG, 12 AWG, 14 
AWG solid, types R or TW black and white. 
TEXTILE INSULATED CABLES — For interphone 
cables, switch-board wires and cables and termi- 
nating cables. 


BARE WIRES—AIl types and sizes. 


For information and service see our national distributor: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


GENERAL CABLE 


CORPORATION 





BARE, WEATHERPROOF, INSULATED WIRES and 
CABLES FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPOSE 
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GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta e Baltimore ¢ Boston ¢ Buffalo 
Chicago ¢ Cincinnati e Cleveland ¢ Dallas ¢ Denver ¢ Detroit 
Erie (Pa.) © Greensboro (N. C.) ¢ Houston ¢ Indianapolis 
Kansas City ¢ Lincoln (Neb.) ¢ Los Angeles © Memphis 
Milwaukee ¢ Minneapolis e New Haven « Newark (N. J.) 
New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portland rT 
Richmond (Va.) ©* Rochester (N. Y.) © Rome (N.Y 

St. Louis ¢ San Francisco e Seattle « Springfield inn} 
Syracuse e Tampa e Tulsa * Washington, D.C. 
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Central 
Office 
Exchanges 


CXJ (CX equipment with jack- 
in components.) Expand with 
ease. Terminal-per-line or 
terminal-per-station available. 
Saves space and time in in- 
stallation and maintenance. 
100 line units are now avail- 
able with greater link capac- 
ity requiring less floor space, 
For complete details ask for 
Bulletin CX 531. 
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The N-541 Telephone combines utility, 
convenience and beauty to win unanimous 
subscriber approval. A detailed explana- 
tion of every advantage found in the 
N-541 appears in Bulletin T-542. Write for 
your copy today. 
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nal Communications 
of all sizes, for all types 
°, from six lines to hundreds. 
JSHBUTTON PABX — Expandable to six 
CO trunks and twenty stations. All sta- 
tions equipped to originate, hold and 
transfer calls. 


Pushbutton relay unit can be easily in- 
stalled in any out-of-the-way location. 


FULL-MULTIPLE PABX 
- Expandable from 30 
to more than 

~ 1000 lines, 


Every North All-Relay exchange, whether it is central office equipment with 
100 or 10,000 lines, an office pushbutton system or a large industrial 
PABX, operates entirely by relays for reliable maintenance-free 

service. North relays are made with self-protecting coils— 

self-cleaning precious metal double contacts. Minimum 

maintenance inspection at widely spaced intervals 

is sufficient to keep this equipment constantly 

in action. For the very best equipment . . 


always specify NORTH. 














Choose 
cas 
<v> 
For ALL your Wire 
and Cable Needs 


Mw  TELECABLE 












INSIDE WIRING CABLE 





The famous Whitney Blake wire that set a 
new high for service life. Available in twisted 
pair, parallel and twin constructions, with 
bronze or Copperweld conductors. 


'For easy installation .. 
long, dependable service .. 
even under high 

humidity conditions 


DISTRIBUTION WIRE 
Available with 6, 11 or 16 Pair 






Each individual conductor has No. 19 AWG 
soft copper conductors, polyethylene insula- 
tion and polyvinyl chloride jacket, com- 
pletely color coded. Paired conductors are 
twisted around polyethylene-covered, high 
strength steel core. Excellent electrical quali- 
ties — easy to install — no cross arms 
needed. These wires offer the most economi- 
cal temporary method of extending service 
in growing areas. 


TELECABLE 
EXCHANGE AREA CABLE 


6, 11,12, 16, 21, 26, 32, 51 and 76 pair in No. 24 A.W.G. 


6, 11, 12, 16, 26, 32 and 51 pair in No. 22 A.W.G. 


The best cable available for wiring key equipment and for 
use in ducts. This cable has semi-rigid Plastite® insulation 
for greater compression resistance, reduced cold flow when 
cable is bent sharply. It is designed for easy pulling. 


TELECABLE Inside Wiring Cable is completely color-coded 
for quick, easy identification. It is light weight, flame re- 
tardant, water resistant, unaffected by humidity. 





The Preferred Cable of the 
Independent Telephone Industry 


For aerial and duct use. In all required sizes 
including 202 pair. Polyethylene insulation 
and polyethylene sheath. Gives long, trou- 
ble-free service. Excellent transmission quali- 
ties. Cable will operate even if sheath be- 
comes damaged. 


Furnished with either brown or ivory Plastite jacket to 
blend with interiors when it is necessary for cable to be 
exposed. Provides a neat, inconspicuous installation. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery — Order from Distributors 
of Whitney Blake Products. 


A FULL LINE OF CAREFULLY ENGINEERED AND 
MANUFACTURED WIRES AND CABLES IS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR YOUR NEEDS. 
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Wires Since 1899 
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ment has stressed the importance 
of the telephone rate case which 
has been going on in New York State, 
as being likely to provide a pivotal test 
in the postwar inflationary period of 
rate-making. It is for two reasons: 
First, it is probably the largest single 
rate increase request in the history of 
public utility regulation in the United 
States—$68,850,000. Second, in view 
of the fact that a number of other im- 
portant states have deserted the list of 
so-called “original cost” rate base 
states, in the light of the postwar infla- 
tion, there was a possibility that New 
York might swing the _ psychological 
center of gravity that would mark a 
real trend back towards the doctrine of 
Smythe v. Ames, or something like it. 
In this connection, it will be recalled 
that the New York State courts have 
not had an opportunity to review this 
basic issue in a major rate case in re- 
cent years. 


F: MORE than a year, this depart- 


Now, the appellate division of the 
New York Supreme Court has made 
its decision. And so far, the answer is 
in favor of the New York Telephone 
Co. to the extent that the New York 
commission has been instructed to re- 
ceive and evidence of repro- 
duction cost in passing on the rate in- 
crease application. 


consider 


But, it is far too soon to reach any 
conclusions about this test case for two 
reasons: First, the decision of the ap- 
pellate division (by a closely divided 
vote of 3 to 2) can be, and is likely to 
be, appealed to the New York Court of 
Appeals, which is the state’s court of 
last resort. Second, New York regu- 
latory statutes are peculiar in that the 
telephone law uses the word “value,” 
while the laws regulating gas, electric, 
and railroad use the words “capital 
actually expended.” 

So it could be that if the appellate 
division decision stands, the New York 
legislature, in the interest of consist- 
ency or uniformity, might be disposed 
to change the law. And it might just 
as easily change the telephone law to 
conform with the other statutes, in- 
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Controversy over original cost vs. current value rate 

New York Telephone Co. case of particular interest to tele- 

phone industry. Welch disagrees with Buffalo professor on 

cost-of-money rate base theory. N. C. Supreme Court rules 
against commission on Carolina T&T stock price. 


stead of changing the other statutes to 
conform with the telephone law. 

In any event, the appellate division 
majority has ruled that the New York 
Public Service Commission was in error 
when it refused to accept evidence of 
current value with respect to New 
York Telephone Co. properties before 
denying any part of the proposed $68,- 
850,000-a-year rate increase. 


The main basis for the majority 
opinion was the wording of a 1910 
statute, which directs the New York 


commission to regulate telephone rates 
“with due regard, among other things, 
to a reasonable average return upon 
the value of property actually used in 
the public service.” 

The appellate division majority felt 
that this language required the com- 
mission to give consideration to current 
value as distinguished from original 
cost. 

Dissenting justices of the appellate 
division pointed out that a 1952 con- 
demnation statute instructed the com- 
mission to consider “capital actually 
expended.” The dissenting justices were 
Halpern and Bergan, who considered 
this as an expression of the most recent 
intent of the legislature as to the 
proper measure of value. 

But Presiding Justice Foster (joined 
by Justices Coon and Imrie) believes 
that there was no connection between 
the condemnation statute and the rate- 
making statute. 

An appeal will probably be taken by 
the commission or one of the rate in- 
crease protestants to the New York 
Court of Appeals. State Attorney Gen- 
eral Jacob K. Javits said he would seek 
an amendment to the law in the legis- 
lature if the appellate division decision 
stands. 










base in 


New York is the sixth and largest 
state in which court decisions, within 
the last few years, have reversed state 
commission rulings adhering to a strict 
The others are Maine, Illi- 
North Carolina, 
Maryland 
commission). 


cost basis. 
nois, Delaware, and 
(partially confirming the 
In other states, such as 
Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania, some 
measure of recognition of reproduction 


cost has long been well settled. 


Cost of Money and Rate of Return 

In connection with the court’s deci- 
sion in the New York Telephone Case, 
a very informative and penetrating an- 
alysis of the “cost of money” in deter- 
mining the rate of return 
by the New York commission, appear's 
in the current (Spring) issue of The 
Buffalo Law Review (Vol. 4, No. 3) by 
Professor Harold M. Somers, dean of 
the School of Business Administration, 
University of Buffalo. 


Dean Somers has made about as good 


allowance 


a job of exposing certain fakery and 
failings of the “cost-of-money” theory 
as the exclusive test of the rate of re- 
turn as your correspondent has read in 
many months. And yet, paradoxically, 
Somers comes up with a proposal to 
do away with the rate base approach 
altogether, in favor of what he thinks 
would be a simplified process of fixing 
utility rates directly on the 
money requirement. 


cost-of- 


Without trying to explain this anom- 
aly, a bit of review of Dean Somers’ 
article might be helpful and useful to 
readers of this department who have 
rate case problems. 

First of all, Somers shows what has 
actually been going on in the case of 
some public service commissions who 
have been using the “cost-of-money” 
test to determine their allowable rate 
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of return almost as an exclusive stand- 
ard. 

Somers thinks it is the out-growth 
of a combination of the inflationary 
period through which we have been 
passing since the end of World War II, 
plus the natural predilection of some 
commissions to use the convenient 
and readily ascertainable original cost 
rate base, as contrasted with the more 
controversial determination of current 
value for rate base use. 

The Buffalo professor, recalling that 
the Supreme Court virtually invited 
the commissions to place emphasis on 
cost of money because of the language 
used in the Hope Natural Gas Case 
(1944), figures that the commissions 
began to discover in it a sort of escape 
valve, especially convenient in taking 
care of the inflationary factor. 

In other words, these commissions 
have actually been retreating from a 
strict cost basis, by making a little ex- 
tra allowance for return to take care 
of what would be needed to keep the 
investor interested in public utility se- 
curities. 

Thus, instead of giving consideration 
to higher prices in valuing the physical 
plant used in the public service, these 
commissions have been boosting up, 
ever so little perhaps, the rate of re- 
turn (to compensate for inflation), but 
keeping it ostensibly keyed to an orig- 
inal cost rate base. 

In this observer’s opinion, this little 
exercise in mathematical expediency 
might be workable enough to take care 
of a junior sized inflation, but it would 
still be unrealistic in case of a contin- 
ued or galloping type of inflation. 
Where, for example, inflation has oc- 
curred only in the order of about 25 
per cent, commissions might adjust the 
return on a cost base from 5.5 per cent 
to 6.75 per cent without difficulty. But 
an inflation of over 100 per cent—oc- 
curring over a brief measure of five 
years or so—might require an adjust- 
ment of the return to 11 per cent or 
12 per cent, which would be bound to 
encounter stiff political resistance. 

Trying to adjust for inflated value 
in the rate of return, instead of in the 
rate base, may also be unrealistic for 
other reasons, as Dean Somers explains. 

There is also the hard fact that 
using the rate base as a starting point 
in rate-fixing in this manner involves 
a sort of vicious circle of regulatory 
reasoning. The courts have held, for 
example, that, in the case of an indus- 
try having a regulated rate such as a 
public utility, the “fair value” of the 
property is necessarily restricted by the 
amount of earnings the property can 
be expected to enjoy. 


But if the limit on amount of permis- 
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REA Approves Telephone Loans in Four States 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture on June | announced rural tele- 
phone loans to borrowers in Mississippi, Maine, Missouri and New Mexico. 
These loans approved by the Rural Electrification Administration amount 
to $1,243,000. Details follow: 

Bay Springs (Miss.) Telephone Co. on May 20 was allocated $221,000, 
third loan to this borrower. 

The company plans to use this loan, together with funds available from 
prior loans, to complete the construction authorized on the first section 
of the system located in Jasper, Jones and Smith counties. 

When this portion of the Bay Springs system is completed, it will con- 
sist of 478 miles of line furnishing dial telephone service to 1,713 sub- 
scribers, of which about 1,400 are now being served. 

Automatic central offices will be located at Bay Springs, Big Creek, 
Old Taylorsville and Soso. 


D. L. Fail is president of the Bay Springs company. 


Unity (Me.) Telephone Co. on May 23 received allocation of $294,000 
to finance the improvement and extension of rural service in Kennebec, 
Penobscot and Waldo counties. 

The borrower now furnishes magneto service to 795 subscribers over 
201 miles of line. With the REA loan, the company plans to add 22 miles 
of new line and other facilities to bring modern dial service to the exist- 
ing subscribers and to 109 additional rural families who do not now have 
telephones. 

About 123 miles of existing line will be rebuilt and new dial offices 
constructed at Albion, Newburg and Unity. When complete, the expanded 
system will operate 215 miles of line. 


E. D. Chase is president and manager of the Unity company. 


Buffalo (Mo.) Telephone Co. on May 23 was approved for a loan of 
$418,000 to finance improvement and extension of rural service in Dallas 
and Polk counties. 


The borrower is now furnishing common battery and magneto service 
to 784 subscribers over 121 miles of line. This total includes 277 
switchers who now have their own individual lines. 

With the REA loan, the company plans to convert the system to auto- 
matic operation, rebuild 52 miles of the existing line and add 259 miles 
of new line. 

A new automatic central office building will be constructed at Buffalo, 
and other facilities added to serve 336 rural families now without tele- 
phones. It is anticipated that the switchers will dismantle their own lines 
and become regular subscribers of the Buffalo company as soon as service 
is available. 

The completed system will consist of 314 miles of line furnishing dial 
service to a total of 1,120 subscribers. 


John J. Gault is president and manager of the Buffalo company. 


Leaco Rural Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Lovington, N. M., allocated 
$310,000 on May 26; to improve and extend rural telephone service in 
Lea and Chavez counties. 

The borrower is presently furnishing magneto service to 188 sub- 
scribers over 30 miles of line. With the REA loan, the cooperative plans 
a modern dial system which will provide improved service to the existing 
subscribers and initial service to 449 rural families in the area now 
without telephones. 

A complete new line of 344 miles will be constructed, and automatic 
central office facilities installed in a new building in Tatum. 


Prentice H. Harris is president of the Leaco cooperative. 
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sible earnings, in turn, must be keyed 
to a stated rate base, it becomes an 
almost impossible guessing game try- 
ing to set definite rates in the face of 
two variables, both of which are de- 
pendent upon each other. 


The Buffalo professor also questioned 
the sufficiency of the “flight of capital” 
test in determining the cost of money, 
in the light of what amount of earn- 
ings are required to keep the investors 
interested. If a utility is to get no 
higher rates than those barely sufficient 
to keep the investors from selling out, 
the industry will inevitably become 
paralyzed by stagnation. 


But ours is a dynamic economy in 
which the telephone as well as other 
business must grow and expand. Hence, 
it is the “inflow of capital’”—meaning a 
test based on the incentive or induce- 
ment for new capital—rather than 
keeping capital already invested intact, 
which should control. 

Somers further questioned the en- 
croachment by any state commission 
upon the discretion of management in 
arbitrarily determining what should be 
the proper relationship of debt (bonds) 
to equity capital (stocks). 

A number of commissions have been 
doing this, indirectly, by assuming a 
hypothetical cost of capital based on a 
higher debt structure than a conserva- 
tive utility management has actually 
created. 

A utility commission must also as- 
sume a certain degree of managerial 
prerogative of decision when it at- 
tempts to pass its judgment (as to 
allowable return) upon a company’s 
dividend policy. (This turns on the 
question of whether the utility com- 
pany is liberal or conservative in the 
amount of earnings paid out in divi- 
dends. ) 


The professor notes, with somewhat 
guarded cynicism, that the commissions 
attempt no such usurpation with re- 
spect to the amount of wage increases 
which utility management might de- 
cide to pay out. In such cases, com- 
missions preserve a strictly “hands 
off” attitude leaving management to 
pay out as much wages as it sees fit. 





Why then should the commission at- 
tempt a grandstand sort of manage- 
ment as to other internal policy mat- 
ters (such as debt structure or dividend 
pay-out) unless it might be because 
such matters involve a type of decision 
affecting a much smaller number of 
people—to wit, investors? 


The most interesting criticism made 
by Dean Somers, in his analysis of cur- 
rent regulatory practice in New York 
and elsewhere (as to the cost of capi- 
tal factor in rate-making) deals with 
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its relationship to an actual or physical 
rate base—whether figured on cost or 
value. 


This has reference to an entirely 
phony rationalization in which a num- 
ber of commissions have been indulg- 
ing, in order to preserve the appearance 
of using a physical original cost rate 
base, while actually basing the return 
allowance on cost of money. 


For a concrete example, suppose the 
commission finds—as it did in the New 
York Telephone Case—that the cost of 
money (as related to the company’s 
outstanding capitalization), figured out 
at a certain over-all percentage, would 
yield a certain number of dollars. This 
number of dollars, in turn, amounts to 
a certain percentage of the original 
cost rate base. Ergo—that percentage 
becomes the “reasonable rate of re- 
turn!” 





The result is something like deciding 
in advance how much income tax you 
can afford to pay the government, and 
then figuring out the tax return to 
conform. Dean Somers says of this: 


“Here there is a clear admission of 
the fact that the ‘required number of 
dollars of income’ is the figure to be 
determined and is independent of the 
base used. 

“Another way of saying this is that 
with any given rate base, the rate of 
return will be adjusted so as to yield 
the independently determined ‘required 
number of dollars of income.’ 

“Since the needed end result, the 
‘required number of dollars of income’ 
has to be determined independently any- 
way, why bother with going through 
the process subsequently of rationaliz- 
ing that number by setting a rate base 
and rate of return?” 


It is at this point that the Buffalo 
professor launches into his own novel 
theory of doing away with the rate 
base altogether. He proposes the forth- 
right alternative of fixing utility rates 
directly on the cost of capital. And it 
is at this point that your correspondent 
must part company, respectfully but 
firmly, with the learned dean. 

It is possible for this observer to 
admire the subtle and persuasive argu- 
ments used by Dean Somers to expose 
the arbitrary and meaningless uses of 
the rate base by some commissions in 
connection with the cost of capital; and, 
at the same time, to regard the dean’s 
final solution or remedy as something 
in the nature of a reductio ad absurdum. 

For surely the net result of what 
Dean Somers apparently has in mind 
would be attempting to abdicate all 
regulatory responsibility by the mech- 
anical process of delegating it to the 








judgment of the market place — the 
money market, that is. Commission 
regulation would seek to become—un- 


der such a technique—a mere exercise 
in accounting computations. The win- 
dow dressing of hearings, evidence, 
arguments, and other accoutrements of 
rate case procedure could be largely 
dispensed with. 

It may be that there is a good bit 
to be said for such change, purely on 
the basis of simplification and conven- 
ience. But that can hardly be what the 
various legislatures had in mind when 
they wrote the regulatory statutes. 

As a matter of fact, aside from the 
legalistic problems of trying to square 
such a short-cut with the plain lan- 
guage of dozens of regulatory statutes, 
the adoption of an exclusive cost-of- 
money approach to the rate-making 
process would probably not simplify 
the problem at all. 


True, as the dean, himself, says with 
respect to the use of the return allow- 
ances as a vehicle for adjustment for 
inflation, the number of “variables” (or 
items to argue about) might appear to 
be reduced. But actually they would 
all be concentrated in one grand argu- 
ment about the rate of return. 

And if that came to pass, it would 
soon become apparent, as the Federal 
Power Commission Chairman Kuyken- 
dall has so well stated, that cost of 
money, alone, simply cannot be the sole 
or exclusive test of the rate of return. 

Other classical factors, especially 
those having to do with the peculiari- 
ties of the particular property would 
have to be considered as a matter of 
equity and common sense. And once 
the door is opened to these other fac- 
tors, the problem is right back where 
it started—the only difference being 
one of financial-economic setting in- 
stead of the traditional background of 
physical valuation. 

And so, even if the dean’s short-cut 
were adopted, the judgments of many 
experts as to future trends, economic 
cycles and plateaus, and all the rest 
of the now familiar lingo of the ex- 
pert witness, would become more im- 
portant and more involved. 


Maybe the financial analysts and in- 
vestment economic experts have ap- 
proached more nearly an exact science 
than the valuation engineers, even with 
their modern gadgets of price indexing. 
But you could get a lot of argument 
on that score from any experienced 
commissioner or utility executive. 

In fact, a good deal of the so-called 
“expertise” on cost of money sounds 
to the irreverent ears of this observer 
to be as much of an adventure into 
the realm of economic clairvoyance, as 
the old nut-and-bolt valuation testi- 
mony of the twenties and thirties. The 


(Please turn to page 49) 
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of underground cables 


By HAROLD B. McKAY 


PART VI 

HEMISTRY OF CORROSION— 

The foregoing material was writ- 

ten in a manner which purposely 
avoided the use of words or theories 
which might not be familiar to tele- 
phone men. However, other literature 
on this subject does use words which 
are probably closer to the realm of 
chemistry and physics than to telephone 
work, and some kind of an understand- 
ing of these words is necessary to 
pursue the matter further. 

The concept of electrolysis has its 
roots in atomic theory. However, one 
is apt to be dismayed when it is found 
that the dictionary lists about eight 
such theories, and the dictionary was 
printed before the first atomic bomb 
went off, which changed things some- 
what. 

At any rate, it appears that all sub- 
stances on earth are made up of tiny 
particles called molecules. The mole- 
cule, in turn, is made up of smaller 
particles called atoms. If all of the 
atoms in a molecule are the same kind, 
the substance is called an element, if 
they are different the substance is a 
compound. Metals, for instance are 
elements, but when metals combine with 
something else, such as an acid, a salt 
is created, and the salt is a compound. 
Thus, in a simple battery, the atoms of 
the metal zinc, when attacked by the 
compound sulfuric acid, combine with 
the atoms of elements sulfur and oxy- 
gen to make a new compound in mole- 
cules of zine sulphate. 

In the language of chemistry this 
is written as follows: 

2Zn + H.:SO.— Zn: SO, + 2H1 

The letters stand for the names of 
the elements, the numbers for the num- 
ber of parts of each that enter into the 
composition. The numbers also repre- 
sent the numbers of atoms in each 
molecule. Thus the molecule of the 
compound sulfuric acid contains two 
atoms of hydrogen, one of sulfur and 
four of oxygen. The horizontal arrow 
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in the above formula means the re- 
action proceeds in this direction, that 
is the acid and metal make a salt. The 
vertical arrow next to the H means 
that hydrogen gas is released (and 
goes upwards out of the solution). 


Balanced Charge 


Now, each atom is presumably com- 
posed of a nucleus surrounded by elec- 
trons which travel around in orbits. 
The nucleus may be thought of as posi- 
tive, and the electrons negative. The 
structure of matter is such that the 
sum total of these charges balance out 
under normal conditions. That is, if 
there are a number of electrons each 
carrying a negative charge, the nucleus 
will have an equivalent number of 
positive charges to balance them out. 

However, if for some reason an 
electron is added to or taken away 
from an atom, the result is an unbal- 
ance, and the atom, instead of being 
neutral, will be either definitely positive 
or negative. If an electron is removed, 
the positive will then predominate and 
a positive charge results. The reverse 
is also true. Adding an electron makes 
a surplus of negative charges, and the 
atom becomes negative. 

There are numerous ways that elec- 
trons can be displaced. When you slide 
into your car on a cold dry day, you 
may get a spark and shock when you 
touch the ignition switch. This is be- 
cause sliding into the car rubbed a few 
electrons off the seat of your pants, and 
thus you acquired an electric charge. 

When the electric charge is unbal- 
anced on any substance, it is said to 
be “ionized,” and a _ particle which 
exhibits an electric charge is called an 
“ion.” Ions can be positive or negative, 
according to whether an electron has 
been added or subtracted as described 
above. 

When a salt is dissolved in water, 
the ions become apparent as electric 
charges. With zine sulfate, mentioned 
above, the zine carries the positive 


(Electrolysis) 


charge, the sulfur and oxygen the nega- 
tive. Together they are balanced and 
neutral. Dissolved in water, the zinc is 
available as a positive ion, the rest as 
a “sulfate” ion. Metals and hydrogen 
are always positive in these cases, and 
the rest of the compound negative. 


lons Travel 

When electric current is passed 
through a solution of such a salt, the 
positive ions are attracted to the nega- 
tive terminal and the negative attracted 
to the positive terminal. 

This explains a couple of things re- 
ferred to in the first chapters of these 
articles. First, this is how electricity 


travels through a solution. It is a 
movement of ions, rather than elec- 
trons. In a vacuum tube, or along a 


wire, when current travels, there is 
a movement of electrons. Actually, the 
source of power pushes electrons in at 
one end of the wire, which displaces 
electrons all along the line, and pushes 
them out at the other end. It is like 
a piece of pipe filled up with golf balls; 
if you put another in, one comes out 
at the far end. 

Thus, electron flow is from the nega- 
tive end, and is the reverse of the 
direction of current flow by this logic. 
This is why in talking electronics, cir- 
cuits are often traced from the negative, 
while in these articles on electrolysis 
we think of the currents as going from 
positive to negative. 

This matter of ions and their being 
attracted to electric poles also explains 
the earlier statement that when a pole 
is positive it corrodes. When ions leave 
a positive pole to enter the solution, 
the ion is actually an atom or particle 
of the metal, which is why the metal 
is carried away. 

In passing, it is of interest to note 
that any time a metal is placed in a 
solution, even in water, it “tries” to 
dissolve. Actually perhaps a few par- 
ticles of it do actually dissolve. In so 
doing, some of the atoms lose electrons 
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ionization results. The water 
around the metal will become positive 
and the metal negative. 


and 


The ability of a metal to “try” to 
dissolve is referred to as its solution 
pressure, and the electric charge which 
develops as a result of this effort is 
called electrode potential. The fact that 
different metals have different abilities 
to try to dissolve, results in different 
potentials or voltages being acquired 
by different metals when they are 
placed in a solution. This is the rea- 
soning which results in the electromo- 
tive force table which printed 
earlier in this series. 


was 


This is why if zine and copper are 
placed in a solution, a battery will re- 
sult. The zine will acquire a greater 
negative charge than the copper, there- 
fore, the copper will be less negative 
(hence positive) to the zinc, and when 
we have positive and negative, current 


can be made to flow and we have a 
battery. 
Acid and Alkali 

The chemical formula for water is 


H.0, which means two parts of hydro- 
gen and one part of oxygen. If this 
is broken down and ionized, we get one 
part of hydrogen (H) which will have 
a positive charge. In theory, the other 
part of the hydrogen and the oxygen, 
which is designated (OH), will carry 
the negative charge. This is called the 
hydroxyl ion. Actually the hydroxyl 
would not exist alone as it is not a 
substance as such. 

The hydroxyl ion is always in com- 
bination with something else. When 
in combination with a metal it creates 
an alkali. Thus Sodium Hydroxide 
(NaOH) is a strong alkali—soda lye. 
Potassium hydroxide is potash lye. In- 
cidentally the “Na” for sodium in the 


above formula comes from the Latin 
word for sodium—natrium. 
Whereas the hydroxyl (OH) ion is 


negative and imparts a basic or alkali 
condition to the compound it is in, the 
hydrogen ion alone (H) carries a posi- 
tive charge and creates an acid condi- 
tion. Thus (H) is necessary to have 
an acid, and as the chemical formulas 
for most alkalis end in (OH), the 
formula for most acids start with (H), 
such as HCl (hydrochloric 
H.SO, (sulfuric acid). 

In electrolysis work, the amount of 
hydrogen ions tells the condition of 
the soil, whether acid or alkali. Because 
the number of ions are related to the 
number of atoms in a sample, the 
actual number could involve astronomi- 
cal figures. Therefore, a simpler ap- 
proach has been worked out. This 
involves the use of the factor “pH” 
which refers to the hydrogen ion con- 
centration in a solution. 
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acid) ; 


As explained above, when a salt is 
placed in a solution, the positive and 
negative ions become manifest. When 
an acid is placed in water, the charges 
also separate, and the hydrogen ions 
are available in the water. In fact, the 
presence of hydrogen ions in the solu- 
tion is what makes it an acid. 


Normal Solution 

By definition, one gram of hydrogen 
ions in a liter of water is regarded as 
a “normal” acid solution. This is re- 
garded as a pH of zero. Because the 
amount of hydrogen ion concentration is 
a measure of the acidity of a solution, 
the pH factor tells us this information. 

When the hydrogen ion concentration 
is one tenth (.1) of normal as defined 
above, it is called pH 1; if it is one- 
hundredth (.01) of normal, it is pH 2. 
Therefore, each pH number means a 
change in concentration of 10 times. 

Because the hydrogen ions have their 
counterpart in hydroxyl ions, the con- 
centration of one of these multiplied 
by the other will always result in the 
same figure. That is, either the acid 
or the alkali may predominate, but the 
two multiplied together will always 
give the same number. This number, 
in terms of the “normal” solution men- 
tioned above is 10°". This number can 
be written by placing a decimal point, 
13 zeros and then a 1. Incidentally 
the pH number is derived from this 
kind of mathematics. The pH for this 
number is the exponent on the 10. This 
is pH 14, which is a simpler number 
to use. 

Now, if the hydrogen ions multiplied 
by the hydroxyl ions always equal 10", 
then a solution which is neutral, neither 
acid or alkali (which has equal amounts 
of H & OH) would be pH 7. That is 
10° for the hydrogen ions (acid) and 
10° for the hydroxyl (alkali) ; the acid 
and the alkali being equal neutralize 
each other. The two minus 7’s are 
added together because they are ex- 
ponents; this is the same as multiply- 
ing the numbers they represent. 

So, then, pH 7 means the solution is 
neutral. A number smaller than that 
means acid, and a number larger means 
alkali, which in the long run is about 
all you need to test a soil sample. 

An idea of the significance of cer- 
tain pH numbers can be obtained from 
the following table, which was supplied 
by University of California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station: 


Acid Lemon juice pH 2.2-2.6 
Acid Orange juice pH 3.4-4.0 
Acid Sour milk pH 4.6-4.8 
Acid Fresh milk pH 6.6-6.9 
Neutral Pure water’ pH 7.0 

Alkaline Human blood pH 7.35 

Alkaline Sea water pH 7.5-8.4 
Alkaline Soap solution pH 8.7-9.9 


Construction men have different opin- 
ions on the value of such chemistry 
and physics in problems. 
Some companies maintain laboratories 
which make careful studies of the 
acidity or alkalinity of the soil in which 
their plant is Others follow 
the methods outlined earlier in 
articles and perform trial and error ex- 
periments until the trouble is remedied. 


Others 


electrolysis 


buried. 
these 


may go part way towards 
chemical analysis and at 
simple tests. In this connection there 
is available from the chemical supply 
houses a material similar to litmus 
paper. It is called ‘“‘Hydrion” paper 
and can be obtained in grades which 
will show hydrogen ion concentrations 


from pH 1 to pH 11. 


least use 


Farm Bureau 

The acidity or aikalinity of soil is 
a matter of concern to farmers as well 
as telephone men. Therefore, another 
source of information on this subject 
is the local farm bureau, college of 
agriculture extension uni- 
versity experiment station. 


The above is the barest outline of 
the physics and chemistry of the cor- 
cables. It is by no means 
complete. Another chapter 
written on the various chemical com- 
pounds alone which form when cable 
corrodes. Actually, the corrosion is not 
a simple process, whereby the lead is 
eaten away and turned into a simple 
salt. Several compounds may be formed 
in sequence, each of which will have 
an effect upon future corrosion. The 
presence or absence of oxygen, or other 
gases in the moisture may result in 
different compounds being formed. 
There is even a type of soil bacteria, 
which reduces some chemical 
pounds to still others, and these, too, 
may be involved in a case of corrosion. 


service, or 


rosion of 
could be 


com- 


Some of the chemicals can be identi- 
fied by experienced men from their 
color or other characteristics. In any 
event, these products of corrosion could 
be analyzed chemically, and a better 
understanding of the trouble obtained. 


However, from the telephone man’s 
point of view the important thing is 
to fix the trouble, which is why the 
practical aspect was given the 
space in these articles, and this chap- 
ter added last for the benefit of those 
who would pursue the matter further. 


most 
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THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS 


in Competitive Prosperity 


By DONALD C. POWER* 


Apr. 14, Secretary of Commerce 

Sinclair Weeks predicted that 1955 
will be the peak year in the economic 
history of the United States. Pros- 
perity records, the secretary believes, 
will be set in all fields. Nearly 7 mil- 
lion families will get new cars this 
year. As many as 1% million will 
move into new homes. About 7 million 
will get new television sets. Pay checks 
for hourly employes that now average 
$75.30 a week will get larger. Living 
standards as a result will continue to 
rise. Food is going to be superabun- 
dant and somewhat cheaper. Clothing 
will be plentiful and reasonable. People 
generally will be better off than ever 
before. It will, indeed, be a year of 
what I like to call competitive pros- 
perity. 


% HIS PRESS CONFERENCE on 


These forecasts are all very exciting, 
but today I would like to look at how 
the telephone industry plans to face 
this era of competitive prosperity and 
what it is doing about the future. It 
seems to me that you people who are 
interested in analyzing securities and 
industry situations place a good deal 
of emphasis on past performance, but 
you place even more significance on 
prospects for future development and 
growth. That is the course I would 
like to follow in examining the tele- 
phone business in this year 1955. 

When Mr. Alexander Graham Bell 
first spoke to Mr. Watson, only seven 
years had passed since the golden spike 
was driven in Utah which completed 
the first transcontinental railroad. 
Nearly half the people in America lived 
on the Atlantic seaboard and four-fifths 
of the population was located east of 





Mr. Power is president of General Telephone 
Corp. and he gave this address at the National 
convention of The National Federation of Financial 
Analysts Society in New York City on May 10. 
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the Mississippi. Automobiles were still 
20 years off and the airplane was a 
weird dream. 

Communication was by personal visit, 
although the mail and telegraph could 
carry messages to distant places. Three- 
fourths of the people lived on farms 
and in villages and Mr. Edison had not 
yet developed his incandescent light. 
The fireplace served for both heating 
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and cooking, fruits and vegetables came 
only in seasons and most clothing as 
well as food was the product of each 
man’s labor. Stores and_ specialized 
establishments were rare, manufactur- 
ing was performed on a small scale 
and mostly in local shops. 

This was the America in 
people lived and worked—self-contained 
communities—where survival was de- 
pendent upon each man’s or woman’s 
own efforts. There was little occasion 


which 





to travel very far or to communicate 
except rarely. There were long hours 
of work and little time for social ac- 
tivity. Mr. Bell’s invention helped to 
change this picture considerably. 

The transition from 1875 up to World 
War II is a remarkable one. Our 
economy which had been predominantly 
agricultural became more _ industrial- 
ized. Whereas only 25 per cent formerly 
lived in urban or suburban communi- 
ties, the proportion changed to over 
60 per cent. During the same period 
there was also a great migration of the 
population toward the West, the North- 
west and the Southwest. Our methods 
of production changed and great shops 
evolved devoted to a single industry, 
particularly in the automotive field. 
Businesses became more far flung with 
the growth of transportation facilities. 

The most signficant change which 
took place the far greater de- 
pendence which individuals and _ busi- 
nesses had on others. As opportunities 
broadened so did our social contacts, 
but all of these changes made us rely 
increasingly upon the assistance and 
product of others. Large manufactur- 
ing plants needed the products of 
others to complete their operations. 
People no longer lived in self-contained 
groups but relied upon the specialized 
efforts of others to supply their basic 
living requirements. 

The telephone industry, of course, 
contributed a very significant part to 
these business and social changes. Tele- 
phones became fairly commonplace in 
homes and the widespread operations 
of business depended heavily upon 


was 


them. As the nation grew and ex- 
panded the telephone industry made 
giant strides. A few statistics will 
bring the fact home to you quite 


clearly. By the end of 1880, there were 
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47,900 telephones in the United States; 
by 1900 this figure had climbed to 
1,856,000; by 1920 we had reached 
13,829,000 and by 1940, when the stag- 
nation of World War II stopped much 
of our development, a total of 21,928,- 
000 telephones were in service. Auto- 
matic dial equipment had been made 
available in many communities and, 
each year, as service expanded, the 
telephone became a better bargain. 

Before telling you about some of the 
exciting possibilities which are ahead 
for the telephone industry, let me give 
you a few more statistics on telephone 
growth which sometimes seem fantas- 
tic. Even we who are in the business 
can hardly believe them when we read 
them ourselves. But it is in reviewing 
these statistics that we know that we 
have only started to scratch the surface 
of this business, contrary to what some 
people may think . .. but more about 
that later. Here are the eye-popping 
gains which have been made since we 
got started after World War II—let’s 
say from the beginning of 1946. The 
telephone industry showed about 27,- 
867,000 telephones in service at the 
close of 1945 and for the first full year 
following the war this total rose to 
31,611,000. By 1950 we had over 43 
million telephones in America, a gain 
of more than 11 million telephones in 
five years, and today that figure is 
about 52 million or an improvement of 
about 9 million more telephones. 

Being familiar with utility opera- 
tions, this phenomenal growth, as you 
well realize, required enormous amounts 
of money over the last few years and 
almost continuous financings. It seems 
to me that at least once a year and 
sometimes twice, the major telephone 
companies were going to market to 
raise additional capital. This fact, I 
know, has not escaped you. But the 
important point about these financing 
programs has been the ability of the 
telephone companies to maintain a 
sound equity ratio in their capitaliza- 
tion pictures and to increase their 
earnings substantially, thus preventing 
dilution of existing shareholders, a very 
necessary development if we were to 
maintain shareholder confidence. 

This has been a particularly difficult 
accomplishment in view of the infla- 
tionary period which spiralled so fast 
following the close of World War II 
and the results of that inflation upon 
a regulated industry. Required as we 
are to provide telephone service when 
our customers demand it and not when 
we may be able to carry out such proj- 
ects at the most favorable market 
price, much of our new telephone plant 
was installed at record high costs. Our 
earnings dropped sharply making it 
necessary to resort to debt financing 
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and endangering our previously sound 
capitalization ratios. In the midst of 
business prosperity the telephone in- 
dustry’s earnings were at a danger- 
ously low point. 

Our problem then became rates and 
this was a big one to say the least. 
Public service commissions had not had 
the experience nor the staffs to handle 
adequately the deluge of rate applica- 
tions which hit them. Telephone rates 
for the most part had remained nearly 
unchanged since some time in the 
1930’s. Management, too, was faced 
with the newness of the situation and 
very few experts or specialists were 
available in the telephone industry who 
had had any previous experience in 
processing rate revisions with utility 
commissions. The so-called “regulatory 
lag,” the time between filing for higher 
rates and the time an order was issued 
by the commission, also had very seri- 
ous effects on our earnings. The philos- 
ophy of many commissions had to be 
changed and management had to de- 
velop better methods of presenting its 
case in a manner which would avoid 
delay and would give the commissions 
the necessary information for advance 
study and thus eliminate the harmful 
effects of “regulatory lag.” 

Evidence of our progress lies in the 
improved earnings of telephone com- 
panies. Adequate rates are the life 
blood of the telephone industry as you 
well realize. Although a few commis- 
sions do not yet look upon regulation 
as a means of giving specialized indus- 
tries the advantages of competitive 
enterprises while at the same time 
preventing the abuses of monopoly, it 
is my firm opinion that the regulatory 
climate so far as the telephone industry 
is concerned has shown real signs of 
improvement. 

Another important development in 
our present situation which I would 
like to say a word about is the matter 
of sales. Since the end of World War 
II, all telephone companies have been 
devoting every effort to catching up 
with demand. It developed at one point 
that most people in the telephone in- 
dustry spent most of their time keeping 
out of sight from their friends and 
neighbors for everybody wanted tele- 
phone service at once and no amount 
of explanation could convince them 
that the telephone companies were be- 
ing anything but arbitrary by refusing 
to install a telephone immediately. 

That situation is pretty much behind 
us now. Unfilled applications for serv- 
ice are down to almost nothing. The 
idea now is to expand the use of 
telephone service and facilities by sell- 
ing hard. Our big problem here, as 
in our rate situation, is that we do 
not have many people who have had 


experience in selling. Those who have 
done some selling previously have been 
away from it for so long that they 
had forgotten how to sell. 


We’ve changed all that and the re- 
sults have been astounding. We have 
always believed that the potential of 
the telephone business has just been 
scratched and as our sales programs 
begin to take hold, our predictions are 
being confirmed. 


The demand for new colored tele- 
phones has far outrun production and 
yearly budget estimates for an increase 
in telephones have already been ex- 
ceeded in many cases. At one time 
we thought everyone had to have a 
black telephone. But like the automo- 
bile business, you furnish what the 
customer wants. Today we are supply- 
ing telephones in eight different colors 
and our customers like them so well 
that we are beginning to wonder what 
we’re going to do with all our black 
telephones. We have set up merchan- 
dising and sales staffs within our 
organizations to push sales and train 
others to sell, and our internal pub- 
licity carries the message constantly 
that all of us can and must be sales- 
men. The goals which we can achieve 
are constantly being revised as we are 
exceeding the programs which we 
previously thought were optimistic. 


Extension telephones, special direc- 
tory listings, increased use of long 
distance, adjustments for hard-of-hear- 
ing people, dial lights, out-door gongs, 
all these services are useful and sale- 
able — but equally important they 
produce additional revenue. Many sub- 
scribers know very little about these 
services and many more would buy 
them if a telephone representative 
would contact them. Our job is to get 
out and to sell to our customers—to 
sell real hard—and this we propose to 
continue doing even at an accelerated 
pace. 


What’s ahead then for the telephone 
industry? Where do we go from here? 
First of all with the demand for service 
continuing so strong I can see very 
little let-up in our expansion and con- 
struction programs. Conversion of most 
telephone service to automatic dialing, 
the large expense involved in the de- 
velopment of national toll dialing by 
our customers and continued high, effi- 
cient maintenance of our present facili- 
ties will all require large amounts of 
money. This will mean that additional 
enormous amounts of capital will have 
to be raised in the years ahead. This 
need for capital will probably not be 
on such a continually increasing scale 
in the next five years as it has been 
since the war, but if demand continues 
as strong as it is at present, I can 
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see very little slackening off in our 
requirements for new money. 

Earnings we do not believe are yet 
adequate in some telephone companies 
and increased efforts will be made to 
bring these into line. As new increased 
costs become reflected in our telephone 
operations, it will probably be neces- 
sary to ask for further revisions in 
rates, even those which are currently 
considered adequate. All telephone 
companies are watching this situation 
very closely so that the regulatory 
commissions may be notified promptly 
of a drop in earnings. This procedure 
makes it unnecessary to ask for large 
amounts at any one time which on past 
occasions has aroused public opposition, 
and it also prevents earnings from 
dropping excessively before rate relief 
is requested. 

But in looking toward the future, 
it is in the technical field and the 
future possibilities of advanced tele- 
phone service that the greatest interest 
is aroused. Our engineers have done 
and are doing truly phenomenal things 


and although some of us may not 
understand how all these advanced 
electronic wonders function, we do 


know that many of them have been 
applied practically and many more are 
being thoroughly tested before they are 
offered to the public. No great industry 
ever stands still and the telephone 
business is no exception. 

One illustration is the trend toward 
small components of communication 
equipment. Such development will hold 
down costs and require less space. The 
transistor is typical of this trend. The 
transistor makes use of the metal 
germanium and consists of a tiny piece 
of metal which has been purified to 
an extremely high degree and then 
subjected to the introduction of care- 
fully controlled impurities of different 
amounts and types all enclosed in a 
plastic bead. This remarkable midget, 
connected with suitable circuits and 
modest sources of power, will amplify, 
modulate, or generate with extraordi- 
nary efficiency and economy the electri- 
cal currents required for communication. 
It seems destined to revolutionize a 
good deal of the construction and de- 
sign of electronic devices. 


Another important communication 
development is the extension of so- 
called “carrier” systems. For some time 
the industry has been making use of 
“carriers” which will provide for the 
transmission of 1,800 telephone conver- 
sations over one pair of conductors in 
one direction by use of different fre- 
quencies. Even better ones are on the 
way. When applied to the coaxial cable 
this carrier system gives the coaxial 
cable, having eight coaxial units, a 
capacity of 5,400 telephone circuits— 
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even after allowing for one pair of 
coaxial units as a reserve. 


A great deal of publicity has been 
given to the new cable which will be 
laid at the bottom of the sea connecting 
the United States with Europe. This 
cable is equipped at frequent intervals 
with telephone repeaters and will sur- 
vive the rugged service conditions of 
submarine cable without requiring any 
maintenance for decades. Telephone 
conversations between North America 
and Europe will be greatly improved 
and will not be interrupted, as occa- 
sionally happens now, by atmospheric 
conditions. 


Exnansicn cf mobile telephone serv- 
ice is another of our growth areas. It 
is not impossible to conceive of mobile 
telephone equipment being a standard 
part of every automobile. People would 
no longer be stranded beside the road 
with trouble, salesmen would make ad- 
vance appointments before going to 
the next town and a call home from a 
late arriving father would ease anxiety 
among the family. Today mobile serv- 
ice has been installed in 300,000 various 
kinds of business vehicles. Another 
15,000 are in private automobiles. Mo- 
bile service has been installed on 
passenger trains, on pleasure boats and 
harbor crafts. Development of mobile 
service has hardly started and although 
there are still some technical problems 
to ke overcome in order to make this 
service profitable, to the telephone com- 
panies as well as useful to the sub- 
scriber, we know that we will get 
mobile service on a practical basis in 
time. 


During World War II the various 
military groups made extensive use of 
the so-called ‘‘Walkie-Talkie” units. 
From this practical application might 
well develop the cordless telephone 
which would make the telephone opera- 
tive from anywhere in your home with- 
out wiring each location. Sounds weird? 
Not at all. As far back as 1940, 
experiments were being made with this 
type of equipment. 


In service in many offices today is 
a telephone instrument which enables 
you to talk and listen without lifting 
the instrument off the cradle. A small 
microphone and a tiny speaker trans- 
mit and receive conversations allowing 
freedom for both hands. 
the conversation to be more private 
because guests are present, the tele- 
phone may be lifted to the ear and used 
in the conventional manner. 


If you want 


One important factor which will keep 
the telephone industry growing, and 
one which I have talked about many 
times before, is the astounding increase 
in the population of the United States. 
Almost constantly the census bureau 


has underestimated the rate of increase 
and each time the results are tabulated 
from actual count, we find that the 
United States has far more people than 
we imagined. New families are being 
formed at a rapid rate, construction of 
new homes, as I pointed out earlier 
exceeding all records and in each of 
these homes and families we intend to 
sell at least one telephone and_ if 
possible two or three. 
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As the population grows, it is spread- 
ing out. We can’t all live in New York, 
Los Angeles or Chicago. So there is 
a constant migration away from the 
large cities toward the suburbs and 
less congested areas. Business also is 
following this trend and decentraliza- 
tion is one of the key activities in our 
development today. To the telephone 
industry, decentralization is a happy 
circumstance for communication is a 
key factor among widely spread out 
operations. We’ve all heard about this 
present movement of business and in- 
dustry but few of us, I believe, have 
recognized its scope or its implications. 
The telephone industry, believe me, is 
very much aware of it, and it is a 
strong force behind our 
expansion program. 


continuing 


These are just some of the things 
which presently are exciting the imagi- 
nation of all of us in the telephone 
industry. This is our present status 
in the competitive prosperity of 1955. 
What is the ultimate of all this plan- 
ning, this activity, this development? 
I would like to quote from a statement 
made once by Harold S. Osborne, who, 
until his recent retirement, was chief 


engineer for American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Here is Mr. Osborne’s 
forecast: 

“Let us say that in the ultimate, 


whenever a baby is born anywhere in 
the world, he is given at birth a num- 
ber which will be his telephone number 
for life. As soon as he can talk, he 
is given a watch-like device with 10 
little buttons on one side and a screen 
on the other. Thus equipped, at any 
time when he wishes to talk with any- 
one in the world, he will pull out the 
device and punch on the keys the num- 
ber of his friend, then, turning the 
device over, he will hear the voice of 
his friend and see his face on the screen, 
in color and in three dimensions.” 


On the steps of the Archives Build- 
ing in Washington is inscribed the 
motto, “What is Past is Prologue.” 
A visitor one day asked a cab driver 
the meaning of the motto. “Well, mis- 
ter,” the cab driver answered, “roughly 
it means ‘You ain’t seen nothin’ yet’.” 
I don’t want to predict what the ulti- 
mate will be for the telephone industry, 
but if the past and the present are any 
criteria for the future, I can only add 
“you ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 
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F YOU WILL BEAR with me for a 

minute, I will tell you about my 

most recent trip by air to Alaska. 
This was my fifth and by far the most 
interesting trip to the Northland. 

We left Washington, D. C., one 
bright and sunny morning via North- 
west Airlines, and changed to one of 
its stratocruisers in 
in Seattle 
Time. 


Detroit, arriving 
about six o’clock, Pacific 
After a night’s rest, we boarded 
a Pan American DC-6B and arrived at 
Juneau, Alaska, about 2:00 p.m. 

Here we changed to a PBY flying 
boat of Alaska Coastal Airlines and 
arrived at Skagway one hour later. 

We stopped 
route. 


briefly at Haines en 
This is the southern terminal 
of the 8-inch oil pipe line that extends 
625 miles north to Fairbanks. The pro- 
vision of communication for dispatch- 
ing on a pipe line of this type is in 
itself no small task. 

Skagway claims to be 1,000 miles 
north of “worry” and to have a popu- 
lation of 750. In my personal opinion, 
both claims might be questioned. 

This town is located at the start of 
the Chilkoot trail over which thousands 
of prospectors made their mad rush to 
the Klondike back in ’98. 

We spent the night at the Pullen 
House and in the morning ate sour 
dough pancakes baked by the famous 
“Skagway Jim.” 

We also took a jeep ride over a new 
and rough road, a distance of about 
9 miles, to view an old-time mining 
It is rides of this nature that 
make walking a pleasure. 

While in Skagway, we also spent 
some time on the Signal Corps cable 
ships, the “Lenoir” and the ‘Myer.” 
We witnessed the landing of the Skag- 
way end of the Ketchikan-Skagway 
coaxial submarine cable. 


camp. 


This cable was pulled by a landing 
craft and floated ashore from the ship 
on oil drums and air-filled 
balloons. When the oil drums sank as 
the result of overloading, they col- 
lapsed and flattened. 
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neoprene 


However, this submersion did _ not 
appear to have any effect upon the 
balloons as they came up still inflated 
(see cuts). 

The splicing of this coaxial sub- 
marine cable on shipboard proved to 


be a most interesting question. The 


use of public address and intercommu- 





saci 


Floating Ketchikan-Skagway submarine cable 


ashore. 


nication systems, as well as short wave 
radio communication, certainly make 
submarine cable laying operations more 
expeditious, efficient and safe. 

At Skagway, we also met R. R. Cor- 
nett, who was in charge of the main- 
tenance of the open wire line along 
the White Pass and Yukon Railroad, 
that city and White Horse, 
Yukon Territory, a distance of about 
110 miles. 


between 


Line maintenance through this moun- 
tainous region in severe winter weather 
presents numerous problems not ordi- 
narily encountered in telephone work. 

We flew from Skagway back to 
Juneau in a Grumman Goose. The next 
day we flew on Pacific Northwest Air- 





Returning neoprene balloons to cable ship. 


lines to Anchorage. After a day here, 
we boarded an Alaska Airlines DC-3 
for Fairbanks where we spent a most 
enjoyable day with the communicators 
of that area. Here we visited the Fair- 
banks municipally-owned dial telephone 
exchange. 
We were 
through the exchange by L. L. Glasco, 
superintendent of the telephone depart- 
ment for the city. The exchange build- 
ing has recently been rebuilt and en- 
larged and 
made to 


welcomed and conducted 


arrangements are being 


install additional switching 
equipment. 

Next we 
where we 


days. 


back to 


several 


flew Anchorage 


spent interesting 
The city of Anchorage also has 
a municipal dial telephone exchange 
housed in a fine modern building. 

We also enjoyed a visit with L. R. 
Zinns, superintendent of the telephone 
department for the city. In Anchor- 
age, too, we called on Bill Burke, of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
and Bob Stone, of the North Electric 
Co. These two gentlemen just happened 
to be in Alaska at the time and for- 
tunately our paths crossed. 

The Anchorage area is growing so 
fast that expanding the telephone sys- 
tem to meet the needs of the commu- 
nity has proved a real task for all 
communication agencies. 

The weather in Alaska was good all 
during our trip—daytime temperatures 
about 50 degrees F., night, near freez- 
ing. The snow last winter was heavier 
than average—in the Anchorage area, 
over 134 inches, which is above nor- 
mal for this region. 

Whittier, noted for its tremendous 
snow and rainfall, broke all 
last winter with a total of 69.86 feet. 
The snow fall a year ago was only 43 
feet in this section. 


records 


We visited this region in late May 
and found drifts over 14 feet still 
remaining. It is doubtful if it all will 
be melted until late June or July. 

We have never personally cared much 
for winter weather nor heavy snows 
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and after obtaining these weather facts 
first hand, we like Florida even better 
than ever! 


When we had finished our work in 


the Anchorage area, we boarded a 
DC-6B of Northwest Airlines and in 
only four hours arrived in Seattle. 


Here, we stopped off for a day at the 
headquarters of the Alaska Communi- 
cation System. It is always a pleasure 
to compare problems with the excellent 
communicators of this organization. 
The flowers in Seattle at the time of 
our visit were the most beautiful that 
we have ever seen and all the yards 
were loaded with them. 


In Seattle we also had the pleasure 
of a visit with W. R. Jarmon, president 
of the General Telephone Co. of the 
Northwest, who was on two weeks 
active duty with the Alaska Communi- 
cation System as a reserve colonel in 
the Signal Corps. 


Mrs. Jarmon accompanied her hus- 
band on this trip and we enjoyed a 
discussion of the telephone business 
with her. It is most unusual to meet a 
lady who has such a thorough under- 
standing of plant subjects. She gave 
us a complete and most interesting 
account of the Automatic Ticketing 
System, presently being used so suc- 
cessfully by General of the Northwest. 


Finally, our work in Seattle was 
completed and we boarded a DC-6 of 
Northwest Airlines for the return trip 
east. This was our 24th transconti- 
nental flight. A short stop at Portland, 
Ore., and then non-stop to Chicago. 


The Rockies were beautiful as usual, 
and en route the pilot pointed out the 
spot on the Little Big Horn where Gen- 
eral Custer made his last stand. We 
changed to Capital Airlines in Chicago 
for the last leg of our flight to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The entire trip required a period of 
12 days and we had a total of over 40 
hours flying time. 


Our two Leicas, one for black and 
white, and one for color, also made the 
trip. It is hoped that the pictures will 
be of such quality that they will make 
worthwhile additions to our fast-grow- 
ing collection of views of the Northland. 


It has been said that a lot of good 
could be done for the world if nobody 
cared who got the credit for it. 


“It [the annual report] must be the 
story of a company’s problems, prac- 
tices, its achievements and failures of 
the past, and its plans and hopes for 
the future.” — ALBERT K. CHAPMAN, 
president, Eastman Kodak Co. 
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Q. Please explain how the three-wire 
splice is made and whether it is con- 
sidered suitable for use with steel wire 
on a rural line. 


A. This splice has not been generally 
used for many years. It was made by 
clamping the two ends of the line wire 
and an extra wire in two pairs of con- 
nectors or splicing clamps. These 
clamps were then turned about three 
and a half times to twist the wires to- 
gether between them. 

The ends were then served with a 
pair of pliers, the ends nicked and 
broken close to the line wire. 

This method made a neat splice and 
was much better than the old two-wire 
Western Union splice. It was not, how- 
ever, a good splice under present-day 
standards. Each would corrode and 
cause noise trouble in time. 

In addition, when the three-wire 
splice was used, the line wire was of 
a rather soft variety. We would not 
care to attempt to make this splice 
in the modern high tensile strength 
steel wire. 

There is little doubt that the modern 
compression type sleeve is the best line 
wire splice we have ever had. This 
splice is easy to make, low in cost, and 
lasts indefinitely. 


Q. Just what are the “E” and ‘M” 
leads on a carrier system? 

A. These are the signaling leads 
for long-haul circuits. The “E” lead 
is the wire that carries the supervision, 
dial pulses or other signals received 
from the trunk circuit. 

The “M” lead is the wire over which 
these signals are sent forward over the 
trunk circuit. 


Q. How will the underwater repeaters 
be powered on the proposed transatlan- 
tic submarine telephone cable? 


A. We understand that these re- 
peaters will be powered by the trans- 
mission of direct current from the two 
ends over the coaxial circuit. A _ po- 
tential of about 2,000 volts of opposite 
polarity is required at each end of the 
cable. 


4 J 
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A constant current system providing 
about 225 m.a. will be employed. The 
plate voltage is developed by the IR 
drop across the cathode heaters. 


Q. In locations where it is difficult 
to obtain a low resistance ground con- 
nection, we would like to know whether 
a deep-driven rod will be of material 
benefit? 


A. If you go deep enough, a suitable 
low resistance ground can generally 
be obtained in most localities. One 
authority gives an example of a ground 
resistance of over 30 ohms when a 
58-inch rod is driven to a depth of only 
about 12 feet. But when this rod is 
driven to a depth of 55 feet, the resist- 
ance is reduced to about 10 ohms. 


When deep grounding must be used, 
sectional type rods and a Barco gaso- 
line hammer makes the job a fairly 
easy and not an overly expensive task. 


Q. Will the use of plastic pipe be 
satisfactory as an underground conduit 
to protect a small lead-covered cable for 
a service entrance to a residence or 
small apartment house? 


A. Undoubtedly, this would be a sat- 
isfactory arrangement except for the 
fact that the plastic pipe which we 
have priced to date would not prove 
economical. 


In our opinion, the use of small fibre 
or Transite conduit will prove more 
desirable and economical for this pur- 
pose. 

eee 


Q. What of salt is 
mended for placing on poles with a 
view to reducing the damage to lead 
cable sheath by the gnawing of timber 
squirrels? 


A. We understand that the type 
best for this purpose is a solid disc 
approximately 2% inches in diameter 
and about % inch thick. A %4 inch 
mounting hole is provided in the center. 

This is known as Rabbit Salt Disc 
commercially, and is available at most 
animal feed stores. 


type recom- 
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SMALL COMPANY PROGRAM 


Planned by Wisconsin Association 


By R. C. RENO 


WISCONSIN state-wide program 
of assistance to the smaller 
telephone companies of that 

state was one of the major subjects 
discussed at the 45th annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association, held on May 4 and 5 in 
Madison. 

The association has established a 
General Small Company Committee and 
five district sub-committees which will 
contact all small companies and offer 
assistance concerning any problems 
confronting them. 

Association President B. H. Piep- 
meier of Black River Falls discussed 
this program in his annual address and 
reviewed the results of a survey con- 
ducted by the association to gather 
information on small exchanges that 
may need the assistance of the asso- 
ciation’s committees. 

Mr. Piepmeier stated that the stud- 
ies completed thus far indicate a few 
causes of distress, which he summar- 
ized as follows: 


(1) Incompetent management. 

(2) Inadequate rates and financing. 

(3) Incomplete accounting records. 

(4) Depreciated conditions of exist- 
ing plants. 

(5) Demand for better service. 


Concerning the above mentioned 
causes, Mr. Piepmeier stated: 


“It is possible to sum up the causes 
by saying that most of the difficulties 
can be attributed to poor management. 
If proper management can be provided, 
many distressing causes can and will 
sooner or later be overcome. 

“Management cannot be efficient if 
the telephone business is a side line, 
as is the case with many small com- 
panies. The owner, if but one man or 
a group of stockholders, should be 
anxious to safeguard their investment 
by securing competent management 
and this can only be done in many 
cases after consolidation, or merging. 

“The studies made to date indicate 
that many small exchanges can solve 
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many of their problems by some form 
of consolidation or grouping. 

“There is apparently no outstanding 
reason why several small exchanges 
could not consolidate their interests 
and by so doing, form a group that 
would support a competent manager 


Newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Associa- 
tion, J. F. BENJAMIN 
(left) of Cumberland 
receiving gavel from 
Past President B. H. 
PIEPMEIER (right). 
Association Secretary 
RAY J. RIORDAN 

looks on. i 


who could operate the properties eco- 
nomically. 

“Tt would be difficult, under all con- 
ditions, to say that the group must 
have at least 500 or 1,000 telephones 
in order to operate efficiently, but it 
certainly cannot be done with less than 
300 telephones.” 


Mr. Piepmeier also recommended that 
commercial telephone companies absorb 
switch-line companies into their opera- 
tions, as many of their facilities are 
deteriorated and render 
On this point he said: 


poor service. 


“There are many switched-lines and 
small operating exchanges existing to- 
day that have no real value. I have 
recently looked over switched lines and 
small exchanges with the hope of tak- 
ing them into some of our exchanges 
or group, and I am very frank in 
admitting that in numerous cases there 
was not a single pole in their rural 
area that had any value. 


“The wire was rusty and full of 
hand joints, and the telephones were 
all very old. What can be offered for 


such a plant? The day you take it over 
you would have to start from “scratch,” 
in fact, you would be ahead if they had 
no plant, as it must all be removed. 





“Switched-lines and small companies 
of this kind have many big problems. 
However, if these small exchanges or 
lines can secure adequate rates and be 
grouped under competent management, 
they will earn a fair return on every 
dollar that is economically expended, 
and the final results will be better 
telephone service.” 


“The smaller and run-down commer- 
cial companies and switched-lines pre- 
sent a challenge to our industry. We 
cannot turn our head and deny them 
help, they belong to our industry, and 
we must work rapidly to correct this 
problem if we expect to grow and give 
the over-all better that the 
demanding,” Mr. Piepmeier 


service 
public is 
concluded. 

Improvement in labor saving devices, 
popularly referred to as “automation,” 
will not cause substantial unemploy- 
ment, Wisconsin’s Lieut. Gov. Warren 
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P. Knowles told the convention. ‘‘What 
to do with time rather than 
unemployment may be the main prob- 
lem caused by labor-saving machines,” 
he said. 


leisure 


As an example of the encouraging 
effect of automation, Mr. Knowles cited 
the telephone industry and the rapid 
progress it has made in changing to 
automatic operation in many 
nities. 


commu- 


He pointed out that in spite of auto- 
mation, the telephone industry in the 
past 10 years has actually experienced 
an increase of 79 per cent in the num- 
ber of operators it employs, or a total 
of 159,000 additional operators. 

Mr. Knowles also held out a chal- 
lenge to the telephone industry to try 
to do more to improve telephone serv- 
ice to the farmers of the state. 


Mr. Knowles also observed that if 
telephone companies are to improve 
and expand service they cannot be 


overregulated by state commissions, as 
overregulation tends to adversely affect 
their ability to raise the necessary new 
capital for such expansion. 

The matter of assistance to small 
companies was again emphasized by a 
panel discussion presided over by Ray 
J. Alter of Galesburg, IIl., president of 
the Illinois Telephone Association, and 
members of that association’s small 
company assistance committees, which 
have been conducting an “aid to small 
companies” program in Illinois during 
the past few years. 

Taking part in the panel, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Alter, were Larry Bottom- 
ley, H. J. McDonald, both of whom are 
secretaries of district small 
committees and Max V. 


company 
Wisgerhof, 





Immediate past president of the Wisconsin association, B. H. PIEPMEIER (left), hands plaque to 
T. H. SANDERSON of Rio, Wis., honoring his service as a past president of the Wisconsin association. 


chairman of a district committee. 
They told of how the Illinois pro- 
gram is carried out and listed results 
of the committees’ work in helping 
small companies with automatic con- 
versions, outside plant 
accounting 
incorporations 
ment problems. 


improvements, 
consolidations, 
general 


procedures, 
and manage- 

Association Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
J. Riordan, in his annual report, 
brought attention to the state and fed- 
eral legislative efforts to revise exist- 
ing minimum wage regulation. 

He cited the appointment of an advi- 
sory committee by the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission, which is to make 
recommendations regarding an adjust- 
ment in the state’s present scale, and 
also referred to a series of bills intro- 





Early-comers registering for the Wisconsin meeting. 
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duced in the current session of the 
state legislature, which would establish 
either a 70- or 75-cent hourly base rate. 

Mr. Riordan that 90,000 tele- 
phone customers in Wisconsin would 
feel the impact of such legislation to 
the tune of $505,000 if a 70-cent mini- 
mum is adopted, or $618,000 if a 75- 
cent limit is established. 


said 


In regard to federal proposals, he 
stated that industry efforts to fight the 
loss of the exemption for operators in 
exchanges of 750 stations or less had 
been “‘apathetic” to date, and that more 
letters and telegrams should be sent 
to Washington urging retention of the 
exemption. 

Other bills in the 
hopper would 


state 
make it 
the state public service commission to 
determine the sal- 
aries of public utility officials before 
allowing 


legislative 
necessary for 
reasonableness of 
rates for service. 

Another increase the 
public service commission from three 
to five members, one to be chosen from 
the public, one representing the farm- 
ers, one from small business, one from 
labor and one from industry. 


measure would 


He also referred to bills which would 
provide additional funds for establish- 
ment of a micro-wave system designed 
to supplant existing commercial tele- 
phone facilities used by the state. 

In closing his report, Secretary Rior- 
dan told of the Wisconsin association’s 
effort to formulate an insurance plan 
for the smaller companies; briefly out- 
lined made by the associa- 
tion’s Foreign Wire Committee, which 
is preparing material to aid companies 
taking advantage of joint-pole use, 
and referred briefly to the association’s 
progress in working out an industrial 
management with the 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Lenkurt Microwave (¢)007es the weather ! 


- = 


“DOWNTIME: Less than 0.2%. OUTAGES DUE TO FADING: None Poa i. ae 
whatsoever. SERVICING NEEDED: Minor repairs (mostly oi initi “4 Be 
replacements of tubes) handled Ps nitial Cost \ 
by the telephone company’s own maintenance men”. y, Investigate Lenkurt * 

" / Microwave's low first \ 
These figures and facts tell one company’s remarkable / ont, Valt Gel 0 cnn . 
~—_ _ unusual) — of Lenkurt Microwave’s dependability 1 prove in over physical equipment \ 
throughout a year of service. ! for distances as short as 13 miles! \ 


Twenty-four channels of Lenkurt Microwave were set to work, Pack —_— d \ 

handling the busy traffic over this troublesome terrain. easpeten alates 

Confidence in this equipment was confirmed as the months » RSE eS  TeneNe 

went by and outages proved measurable in minutes only—very few Engineering eliminates ALL problems 
\ 


minutes, very quickly cleared up by minor, indoor maintenance! 


\ 
| 
| 
in Lenkurt Microwave installation and l 
\ maintenance. : 


Today, on that same stretch the telephone company maintains 
its physical lines—as stand-by facilities! Day-in, day-out traffic \ Easily Serviced / 


goes over equipment they can be sure of—in any weather! \ “Follow-Thru” Engineering includes 


Investigate dependable Lenkurt Microwave today — \ fralning your personnel in the =, 
the weatherproof toll line that can solve \ simple techniques involved = 
your most troublesome problem! \ Bieter 8 / 

; 4 maintenance and J 
Call or write Automatic Electric Sales Corporation (HAymarket \\. servicing. 4 
1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. Se we 


In Canada: Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


Offices in principal cities. eS 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC —LEADERS IN CARRIER COMMUNICATION —LENKURT 


Manufactured for 


| AUTOMATIC CD ELECTRIC 
\Y4 


ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
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LEFT: DAN AULT of the United Telephone Co. of Monroe, Wis., telling the Wisconsin convention about his company's experience with subscriber carrier. 


CENTER: President of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., C. E. WAMPLER, addressing convention. 


RIGHT: KARL MESS JR. of the Price Telephone Co. of 


Phillips, Wis., serving as toastmaster at the Wisconsin convention banquet. 


sity of Wisconsin which would be ben- 
eficial to the telephone industry. 

Charles E. Wampler, president of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., in an 
address entitled “Industry Challenges,” 
said that his company, during the first 
three months of 1955, experienced a 
demand for main telephone service av- 
eraging 70 per cent greater than the 
total for the same period in 1954. 

The total demand, including resi- 
dence extension telephones, is more 
than double the comparable period of 
last year, he said. 

The most tangible reason found by 
his company for this continuing and 
surprisingly high demand for service 
is the housing boom which is running 
about 35 per cent ahead of a year 
ago. Also contributing are general 
business conditions, he added. 

To keep pace with the continuing 
demand, Mr. Wampler said his com- 
pany would maintain its construction 
program at about the same level as in 
1954, about 2 million dollars a month. 

Mr. Wampler discussed challenges 
which face the telephone industry, 
touching on such matters as continuing 
development, party line service, rural 
facilities, and determining the market 


potentialities for telephone services 
and equipment. 
Concerning party line service, he 


pointed out that three-fourths of his 
company’s customers share their tele- 
phone service with one or more other 
families. 

“Telephone service is one of the very 
few things a customer is sharing today 
with someone else,’ he pointed out. 
“He doesn’t share his automobile, re- 
frigerator, or the many other things 
he uses.” 

Concerning rural telephone service. 
Mr. Wampler emphasized that “good 
telephone service can be a very im- 
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portant help to the running of a mod- 
ern farm, just as it is in running any 
other business enterprise.” 

A highlight of the convention was 
a panel discussion titled “Phases of 
Utility Regulation.” Participants were 
Charles W. Ahner, vice chairman of 
the Wisconsin State Highway Commis- 
sion; C. M. Chapman, director of the 
Utilities Tax Division, Wisconsin De- 
partment of Taxation, and A. W. En- 
right, member of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission. 


’ 


Questions put to the participants by 
the moderator, Wisconsin Association 
Secretary Riordan, revealed problems 
confronting the industry and involving 
the various departments represented on 
the panel. 

It was pointed out to Mr. Ahner 
that the association received many com- 
plaints of insufficient notice regarding 
highway relocation projects. Smaller 
companies, particularly, felt the pres- 
sure since manpower forces, material 
and supply stocks and funds are 
limited. Mr. Ahner replied that his 
department was cognizant of the cir- 
cumstances and was embarking on a 
program to set up district meetings 
throughout the state each fall, at which 
road relocation projects would be re- 
vealed to utilities six months in ad- 
vance, thus permitting companies 
affected to program their work accord- 
ingly. 

The principle question directed to 
Mr. Enright, asked the purpose of an 
advisory committee named by the Wis- 
consin Industrial He de- 
scribed the commission’s responsibility 
in establishing a fair rate and 
regulation, and said the advisory com- 
mittee selected from the labor, 
business and the public, to make rec- 
ommendations as to what might be a 
fair hourly rate. Once the committee 


Commission. 


wage 


was 


agrees upon the rate, it is taken under 
advisement by the commission, public 
hearings are held throughout the state 
so that all interested parties may ap- 
praise the committee’s findings, and if 
these are acceptable to the majority, 
the commission draws the necessary 
rules and regulations to make it effec- 
tive. 

Mr. Chapman concentrated on the 
gross earnings tax or license fee exist- 
ing in Wisconsin, explaining that it 
was in lieu of other taxes, principally 
real estate, and was a percentage levy 
on a company’s annual revenues. 
Asked if this type of tax was advan- 
tageous, as compared to real estate 
fees, Mr. Chapman pointed out that the 
gross earnings tax was more simple to 
calculate, thus reducing book work, and 
that while in some instances it might 
prove lower to companies than a real 
estate levy, that other instances would 
prove it a bit higher than the real 
estate levy, that actually it would be 
impossible to state in broad terms, 
which of the taxes would be least 
costly in terms of actual cash outlay. 

A report of the activities of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association was presented by Leon F. 
Roberts of Washington, D. C., USITA 
Director of Information. 

He traced the work of the national 
association in connection with such 
projects as: 


Preserving the provision in the fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Law exempting 
operators in exchanges of 750 stations 
or more. 

Line haul prorate studies to secure 
necessary data to conduct further ne- 
gotiations with the Bell System on toll 
settlements. 

Opposing the establishment of a 
state-owned communications system in 
California. 

(Please turn to page 51) 
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“It’s a long way to Tipperary...” 
almost as far as the next pole! 





@ It’s probably not that far to the next pole, but it is 
a long way, all right. Those poles are strung with 
Amertel 135! 

When you use Amertel 135 you can space your 
poles 24 times as far apart as if you used ordinary 
BB wire. That means you use fewer poles, less pole 
hardware .. . you dig fewer holes. Most important, 
you cut costs on pole installation and maintenance. 

Amertel 135 has better voice transmission charac- 
teristics, too, and low electrical resistance. We’ll be 
glad to send you more information. Just write Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Division, Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA., SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


_ 


USS Tiger Brand AMERTEL 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH WIRE 
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Records prove that when a telephone company 
standardizes on Stowger Automatic, that com- 
pany normally begins a new, successful, pros- 
perous era. Here are a few of the reasons why. 


Hour of Decision 


—success in the making! 


Debate on future equipment needs may run hot and heavy—yet, 
in the end, most telephone companies will decide on Strowger 
Automatic! In choosing Strowger, they are making a definite 
move toward future success and prosperity, because Strowger is 
best suited for modern needs. Here are a few of the reasons this 
is so—reasons why Strowger Automatic is called “the world’s most 
modern exchange’”’: 


1. Unlimited Service Features: Supremely flexible in its adapta- 
bility to new services, Strowger is ideal for meeting rapidly chang- 
ing needs. As each new requirement arises, Strowger exchanges 
are readily changed to meet it—and new Strowger equipment is 
designed to include it. 

2. Low-cost Maintenance: Strowger Automatic beats today’s high 
labor costs. Simple operation, simple circuits insure most efficient 
use of maintenance personnel. 


3. Maximum Expansibility: Today’s booming housing and busi- 


ness growth are being met easily in Strowger Automatic areas by Why Ga mble? 
Le 


simply adding switches, shelves and frames. 


4. Fastest Local Switching: Modern heavy telephone usage de- 
mands fast switching for equipment economy. With Strowger 
Automatic, the ringing cycle starts immediately when dial stops 
after last digit—nothing could be faster! 


Men who own Strowger Automatic say it is unequalled for long 
life, unequalled for fine modern service. For full details and help- 
ful consultation, write Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7. Or, call HAymarket 1-4300. 


Sp ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIL RY ELECTRIL 


® 
ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE 
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ONTINUING our trip to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Tuesday morning, 
Apr. 19, Sadie Hunter and I flew 
to Hilo on the Island of Hawaii, the 
largest island in the group, being more 
than twice as large as all other islands 
combined. It contains 4,030 square 
miles and its population is 66,330. Two 
huge volcanic mountains, extinct Mauna 


Kea (13,784 feet) and active Mauna 
Loa (13,784 feet), tower over the 
island, their summits mantled with 


snow many months of the year. Moun- 
tains rise from more than 18,000 feet 
below the sea to make the total height 
of each more than 30,000 feet. 


Among the many points of interest 
on the Island of Hawaii are: Rainbow 
Falls; Kalapana Black Sand Beach, 
where greenish-blue waters wash _ jet- 
black sands; Hawaii National Park 
boasting two live volcanos, Mauna Loa 
and Kilauea; scenic Alaska Falls; Ha- 
nauau, city of refuge; 
Hawaiian style. 


and cowboys, 


Manager Sherborn K. Smiddy of the 
Hawaiian Telephone Co. met us at the 
airport and, as usual, it was time to 
eat and we enjoyed a delicious lunch- 
eon at the country club. After lunch 
we visited the telephone exchange in 
Hilo and I met the chief operator, Miss 
Lillian Perrero, and other employes of 
the Hawaiian company. 


All of the telephone exchanges of the 
telephone company are attractive and 
well maintained and I was especially 
impressed with the cleanliness and 
neatness of the operators quarters. 


In the afternoon, Manager Smiddy 
took Miss Hunter and me for a ride 
and we saw many things of interest, 
outstanding of which was the volcano 
which had erupted shortly before my 
visit to the island (TELEPHONY, Apr. 
30, p. 20). 


We saw the lava and a great deal 
of the destruction of property resulting 
from the eruption. Smoke was still in 
the vicinity and the sulphur fumes 
were very strong. There were many 
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by MAYME WORKMAN, Traffic Editor 





This is the third installment of 
an article by Mrs. Workman, who 
also is executive secretary of the 
Independent Telephone Pioneer 
Association (ITPA), reporting on 
her recent visit to the Hawaiian 
Islands to attend meetings of the 
John A. Balch Chapter of the 
ITPA. The preceding installments 
appeared in the May 14 and the 


June 4 issues. 











deep crevices, some too deep to see 
bottom. 

Mr. Smiddy walked all over the 
place, and Sadie was tagging close 


behind. I brought up the rear and must 
admit I was greatly relieved when we 
were back on solid ground, and I am 
making this admission for the first time. 

A pathetic sight was a black “po- 
poki” cat, thin and emaciated, who was 
so glad to see us, he followed us every- 
where, and tried to enter the car when 


iP 


i 
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we left. He probably belonged to some 
family whose home was destroyed or 
who had to vacate their when 
the volcano erupted. 


home 


How I wished for some food to give 
to the popoki, but we were many miles 
from a store and there was nothing we 
could do for him. I believe our com- 
pany meant as much to the cat as food, 
he looked so forlorn. 

In the evening the Pioneers as- 
sembled for a Japanese dinner and get- 
together, and what a good time we had! 
This time the chopsticks did not cause 
any concern. The food was delicious 
and tastefully served. 

I don’t remember the name of all of 
the food, but I do remember the rice 
wrapped in seaweed which was quite 
different from anything I have ever 
eaten. The cocktails before dinner 
whetted our appetites and we all dived 
into the food with gusto. 

Manager Smiddy made a brief talk 
and then called upon me to address 

(Please turn to page 52) 





MAYME WORKMAN (center) with EVELYN SAKAMOTO (left), Maui chief operator, and SADIE 
D. HUNTER, Hawaiian Islands traffic manager, in pineapple field on island of Maui. 
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line clearance 
BRUSH KILLERS 


you name it... 


THOMPSON 


makes it! 


Thompson, one of a handful of America’s basic manufacturers 
of selective herbicides, makes every type of proven efficiency — 
ready for your use — whether you employ foliage spray, basal 


\ 
bark or stump treatment. ; 


LOW VOLATILE CONTROLLED VOLATILITY 


BRAMBLCIDE 5—L.V. BROAD SPECTRUM —PENTYL ESTERS 
2,4,5-T BRAMBLCIDE 
BRAMBLE-WEEDICIDE 5 — L. V. BRAMBLE-WEEDICIDE 
2,4-D — 2,4,5-T BRAMBLCIDE 5 N i Ww! 
BRAMBLE-WEEDICIDE 5 ° 
BROAD SPECTRUM...or LOW VOLATILE... whichever you prefer, phe. ced an 
Thompson’s delivers more kill per gallon because every gallon is fortified y 


Oak Bomb. Shoot 
noxious plants 
dead — roots and 
MORE GALLONS PER DOLLAR...when you specify Thompson you get all. Stop future ve- 


. growth. Plac 
a va product from the basic producer... your most economical method mes 4 on pol 
of buying. 


truck for lines- 
men’s use. $12.00 


for most efficient kill at lowest cost* ie ieaiied 


FIRST NAME IN BRUSH KILLERS 


with a new and exclusive surfactant perfected in the Thompson labora- 
tories. No other “creeping agent” duplicates its performance. 











Order through 
Buckeye Telephone & 


Supply Co. THOMPSON CHEMICALS CORP. *Write for station paper 19. 
Kellogg Switchboard & St. Lovis 3, Mo. Los Angeles 27, Calif. It provides latest research 
Supply Co. on right of way herbicides, 
Leich Sales Corp. their selection and application. 
Or Direct 
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New York Supreme Court Rules 
Bell Rate Case Reopened 

The appellate division of the New 
York Supreme Court on May 25 cleared 
the way for the New York Telephone 
Co. to renew its bid for a $68,850,000- 
a-year increase in rates. 

The justices decided, 3 to 2, to order 
the 
open hearings on the company’s rate 
increase request. 

The had last August 
turned down the company’s proposals 
to raise rates, and the following Octo- 
ber denied a rehearing of the case. The 
company in December appealed to the 


public service commission to re- 


commission 


supreme court (TELEPHONY, Dec. 18, 
1954, p. 32). 
The court handed down three sep- 


arate opinions totaling sixty-one pages, 
a court record for one case. 

The company had said it needed an 
increase of about 10 per cent in its 
gross revenues in order to meet rising 
costs and to attract new capital for 
expansion. 

Its court action was based on the 
ground that the commission errone- 
ously refused to receive evidence of the 
present value of company property 
actually used in the public service. 

New York City and Abraham & 
Straus, a department store in the city, 
joined the public service commission in 
opposing the suit. 
centered on whether a 
1910 law or a 1952 statute should be 
applied in consideration of the com- 
pany’s petition. 


Arguments 


A section of the public service law 
enacted in 1910 directed the commis- 
sion to regulate rates “with due re- 
gard, among other things, to a rea- 
sonable return upon the value of the 
property actually used in the public 
service.” 

The commission contended that this 
concept had been outmoded and super- 
seded by a 1952 amendment to the con- 
demnation law instructing the com- 
mission to consider “capital actually 
expended.” 

Presiding Justice Sydney F. Foster 
asserted in the majority opinion that 
there was no connection between the 
two statutes. If the legislature wanted 
to change the meaning of the 1910 law, 
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he said, “it would not have taken any 
such obscure and uncertain method of 
indicating its intent.” 

Justices William H. Coon and Daniel 
I’. Imrie concurred. 

Justice Philip Halpern, however, de- 
clared in a dissenting opinion that “it 
is clear from the latest expression of 
the legislature in 1952 that rate-mak- 
ing upon the basis of an original cost 
base meets with the approval of the 
legislature.” 

In a second dissenting opinion, Jus- 
tice Francis Bergan said the 1910 law 
represented the “‘dead past.” 


Kent H. Brown, counsel to the New 
York Public Service Commission, will 
ask the court of appeals for permis- 
sion to appeal from the decision of the 
appellate division in which the com- 
mission was directed to reopen consid- 
eration of the request of the New York 
Telephone Co. for an increase in tele- 
phone rates, Chairman Benjamin F. 
Feinberg announced on June 2. 

The appellate court’s decision 
served on Mr. Brown on June 2 and 
he immediately took steps to carry the 
case to the court of appeals. 


was 


Missouri Company Asks to Buy 
Independents in Six Counties 

The Mark Twain Rural Telephone 
Co., Bethel, on May 24 asked the Mis- 
souri Public Commission for 
authority to purchase certain mutual 
telephone companies in six northeast 
Missouri counties. 


Service 


The company said it wants to install 
dial telephones in parts of Macon, 
Shelby, Knox, Lewis, Clark and Adair 
Counties. Mutual companies in those 
counties have agreed to sell, the com- 
mission was told. 

The Mark Twain company said its 
action follows requests for dial service 
in areas now served by the 
companies. 


N. J. Party Line Use Bill Passes 

A bill passed by the New Jersey As- 
sembly on June 1 and sent to the state 
senate would make it a misdemeanor 
for anyone using a party line to refuse 
to relinquish the telephone to permit a 
fire alarm or other emergency call to 
be made. 


mutual 


Nebraska Commission Approves 
Sale, Bond Issue, Rates 

The Nebraska Railway Commission 
has authorized the Virginia Co-opera- 
tive Telephone Co. to purchase and 
operate the exchange property of the 
Virginia Telephone Co., it 
ported on May 31. 


was re- 


On May 4, the commission held a 
hearing at Virginia during which it 
was brought out that the 
the former company was inadequate 
and that some potential subscribers 
were not being served. Property of the 
former company had damaged 
extensively by a sleet storm and the 
company was without financial  re- 
sources to restore it. 


service of 


been 


The new company will provide mag- 
neto service and will rehabilitate the 
telephone plant and equipment, includ- 
ing the metallicizing of rural lines. 
Stockholders will donate labor, and 
capital funds will be raised through the 
issue of stock and increased telephone 
rates. 

The Bertrand Telephone Co. has been 
authorized by the commission to issue 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds in 
the aggregate principal amount of 
$6,000, it was also reported on May 31. 
The money so secured will be used to 


convert grounded rural lines to me- 
tallic. 
The company will issue and sell to 


the Wachob-Bender Corp. its first mort- 
gage sinking fund bonds for a period 
of 20 years at 5 per cent. They are 
secured by a supplemental first mort- 
gage and trust deed dated June 1, 
1955. These bonds are designated as 
Series “B” and are secured equally 
with Series “A” bonds outstanding in 
the amount of $37,000. 

The commission likewise approved 
exchange rates and installation charges 
for automatic answering and recording 
equipment for The Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (reported on May 31). 

The monthly rate for the basic unit 
of the automatic answering and re- 
cording equipment is $12.50, which 
includes one record. Extra records 
cost $2.50 each per month. Optional 
features are available at rates of 50 


cents for headphone jack, $1.00 for 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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Every salesman knows that the telephone di- 
rectory is his best guide in breaking into any town 
with a brand new line. 


It’s an accepted fact now in business that tele- 
phone directory advertising and listings have be- 
come a “must.” Yes, “you’re in business, if you’re 
in the telephone book.” 


Are you one of the telephone men who hasn’t 
the time to capitalize on this basic advertising 
medium—your own telephone directory? 


LOOMIS 


ADVERTISING 
¢ @ HR PA SB FT 


Over 760 cities and towns in 20 states are 
served by 250 Loomis-built directories. 


Wesley H. Loomis III, 
810 Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 


We have commissioned Mr. Benton to draw 
four scenes of American Life. A limited edition 
of 9 x 15-inch prints suitable for framing has 
been ordered. We think they offer a nice public 
relations touch to your telephone office decora- 
tion. To get your Benton print FREE, write 


It’s no longer necessary to be advertising solici- 
tor, printer and publisher—in addition to being a 
good telephone man. Now you can turn over the 
mountain of details, involved in getting the maxi- 
mum in revenue and good will out of your di- 
rectory, to people who make a specialty of building 
telephone directories. 


The Loomis Advertising Company is one of the 
fine organizations in the field. Why not call our 
nearest office. No obligation on your part, of course. 
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“Where to Call” 
KANSAS CITY 
810 Baltimore 
HArrison 1270 
FORT WAYNE 


229 E. Berry St. 
EAstbrook 3477 

























TELEPHONE TECHNOLOGY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Project Cocoa 


Project Cocoa is the name we gave to the submarine cable 
communication system for the Air Force’s new guided 
missile testing range which stretches more than 1000 
miles from Cape Canaveral in Florida through the 


Bahama Islands to Puerto Rico. 


Missile flight data gathered over this king-size firing 
range is transmitted through the underwater cable sys 
tem. It was planned and put in operation for the Aun 
Research and Development Command of the Air Force 


by Western Electric, prime contractor on the project. 


You hear quite a lot these days about the important 
part telephone technology plays in the latest defense weap 
ons such as radar bombing and fire control systems and 
guided missiles. But Project Cocoa is a good example of 
the application of telephone technology in the less dra 
matic but equally important field of communications 


systems for the Armed Forces. 





MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY B) on OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


Technicians testing Project Cocoa’s submarine cable 
system somewhere in the Bahamas. The cable ship HMS 
Monarch, largest in the world, is in the background. 
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erase button and $1.00 for automatic 
stop. Installation charges are as follows: 


Electronic secretary (basic unit) $15.00 
Headphone jack (if equipped 


WREN I7BtATICN) ...ckcccceccs None 
Headphone jack (furnished 

ee eee 5.00 
Erase button (if equipped 

When imstalied) ......66sccce None 
Erase button (furnished 

MONOEONED Siss2uscsaaceeaass 5.00 
Automatic stop (if equipped 

when installed) ....4.0...s0- None 


Automatic stop (furnished 
separately) 


An inside move charge of $5.00 ap- 
plies for moving the equipment from 
one location to another on the same 
premises. 

The new service provides for the 
automatic answering of telephones, the 
transmission of a prepared message to 
the calling party and the automatic 
recording of a message from the call- 
ing party. It is available for use at all 
exchange and private branch exchange 
stations where selective ringing is em- 
ployed. 

The service is provided with the 
understanding that commercial power 
is furnished by the customer at his 
expense. 


Oregon Commissioner Approves 
Independent's Stock Issue 

The Oregon Public Utilities Com- 
missioner on May 26 empowered the 
Sunnyside Telephone Co. to sell 100,000 
shares of its common capital stock, 
$1.00 par, at not less than the par 
value ($100,000). 

Sunnyside was authorized to use the 
proceeds for the retirement of its pres- 
ently outstanding indebtedness of $17,- 
349.74, and the balance for proposed 
expenditures for improvements and ad- 
ditions to its property. 


Oklahoma Gets Emergency 
Party Line Use Law 
Oklahoma’s governor, Raymond Gary, 
signed a bill on May 26 making it a 
crime to refuse to surrender a tele- 
phone party line in an emergency. 
The law also makes it illegal to get 
control of a party line by falsely claim- 
ing that an emergency, such as a fire, 
exists. 


SW Bell Authorized $3,138 
Rate Raise in Kansas 


The Kansas Corporation Commission, 
on May 25, granted Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. a $3,138 a year increase 
in rates at Lecompton. 

The new charges affect 162  sub- 
scribers. The commission chairman, 
Jeff Robertson, said the company is 
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converting the Lecompton exchange to 
automatic operation. 

The new rates are due to become 
effective in 30 days. 


La. Company with REA Loan OK'd 
For Interim Rate Relief 

The Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission recently held a rehearing on 
the rate case of the Reserve Telephone 
Co. (an REA loan recipient). 

Partial rate relief—for an interim 
period of six months—was authorized 
by the commission (TELEPHONY, Nov. 
6, 1954, p. 34). 

The commission’s order of Sept. 23, 
1954, previously had prescribed interim 
trial rates that were not based on an 
examination of the Reserve company’s 
books and records. 

That action was taken by the com- 
mission, it said, because “it was quite 
obvious that some relief to the appli- 
cant was necessary, but the entire plant 
at that time was in the course of con- 
struction and adequate records were 
not available to determine the total 
cost of the plant nor the ultimate num- 
ber and class of subscribers.” 

Testimony at the recent rehearing 
indicated that accurate plant costs are 
still unavailable because final bills from 
contractors have not been received, the 
commission reported. 

“It was further stated that even 
after all the contractor’s invoices have 
been received no final conclusions can 
be reached because the plant is de- 
signed to provide service for several 
hundred subscribers in addition to those 
now being served,” noted the com- 
mission. 

The president of the company testi- 
fied that at the present rates the opera- 
tions result in an out-of-pocket loss and 
that further relief is necessary. 

The commission’s accounting staff 
made an attempt to examine the books 
and found that operation of the new 
plant started during August, 1954, and 
that the records are now kept in a 
temporary set of books. The unaudited 
information that the staff was success- 
ful in obtaining showed that for the 
four months ended Dec. 31, 1954, the 
operations resulted in a net loss of 
$689. 

However, the commission stated, this 
information is far from conclusive be- 
cause at the date the plant was placed 
in service, the company had about 535 
subscribers and that number is con- 
stantly increasing. As of Jan. 31, 1955, 
there were approximately 675 sub- 
scribers and ultimately the company 
expects to serve some 1200 subscribers. 

If the operations for a four-month 
period resulted in a net loss of $689, it 


is obvious that rates providing for a 
gross increase in revenues of only $90 
per month will be inadequate to allow 
the company to recoup its operating 
costs alone, and there would be nothing 
provided for a return on the invest- 
ment, the commission reasoned. “We 
(the commission) will, therefore, pre- 
scribe rates for a temporary period 
of not more than six months, that, it is 
estimated, will result in gross revenues 
at least equal to or possibly somewhat 
more than the operating expenses. At 
the end of the said six-month period 
it is anticipated that most, if not all, 
of the held orders for telephone service 
will be completed; the plant records 
will be complete, including all con- 
tractor’s invoices; and some reasonable 
estimates may be possible at that time 
to determine the future annual operat- 
ing revenues.” 

Rates approved by the commission 
for the Reserve company (extended 
scope service throughout the system) 
are as follows: 


Reserve: Residence Business 
gs $3.50 $7.00 
PWO-PAITY «x. icscs 3.00 6.00 
POUPr-paArty .. 0.066: 2.50 5.50 
Outside base rate area: 

COME=PAITY 2.22. .005. 3.90 7.00 
TWO-DBICY ....60055 3.15 6.00 
Four-party ......... 2.50 5.50 
Garyville: 

COME-DArEy «2. sce 5.15 8.65 
PWOMOTCY occa aces 4.15 6.65 
POUr-PaTty .. 02.5... 2.90 3.90 
Lions: 

OME-POTEY oc... 5 cca 9.15 7.65 
Two-party ......... 4.15 6.00 
POUT-DATCY 2.66065. 2.90 3.90 
Belle Pointe: 

ee a re 5.15 7.65 
POUPrPATtY «...0 004<s:0 2.90 3.90 
Mt. Airy: 

POUr-party ......... 2.90 3.90 
Extra line mileage outside 

base rate area: 
One-party ....... 40 cents per 4 mile 
Two-party ....... 25 cents per 4 mile 
POur-party ....+. 15 cents per 4 mile 


Texas Independent Sells 
$3,000,000 of Stocks, Bonds 

Southwestern States Telephone Co., 
Brownwood, Tex., sold 2 million dollars 
of bonds and 40,000 shares (1 million 
dollars) of a $25 par preferred stock 
to institutional investors, it was re- 
ported on June 2. 

New York Life Insurance Co. took 
the bonds — first mortgage, 3° per 
cent, due 1980. The preferred stock 
was divided at the rate of 30,000 shares 
to New York Life Insurance Co. and 
10,000 shares to Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York. 

Chester H. Loveland, president, said 
proceeds from the combined financing 
will be applied to the company’s con- 

(Please turn to page 43) 
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Central telephone ex- 
change equipment for in- 
stallations of any size, au- 
tomatic or manual. 


JUNE II, 1955 
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Radio aids to air naviga- 
tion ... complete airport 
communications and light- 
ing equipment. 


Every Type 


of Telephone Cable 
From One Source... ISE! 


macy bo) sh me 
22 Inpernational 


WORLDWIDE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 





Microwave communica Teleprinters for automatic 
tions systems and equip transmission and recep 
ment for pipelines, utili tion of written messages. 


ties, railroads, telephony, 
aviation. 


‘ 
\ hether it’s cable to serve a few portable 
telephones, or to build a vast network of 
communications —you can look to ISE, 


associate of International Telephone and 
















Telegraph Corporation, for every cable need. 


This worldwide service provides telephone 
cable of all types, in every gauge and quantity — 
for aerial, duct, submarine, and subterranean 
installation. Local exchange cable, long- 
distance audio frequency cable, multi- 
conductor carrier frequency cable, coaxial 
cable, special cable for television or 


other uses—ISE provides them all! 


Every type offered must conform to the highest 
possible standards. Rigid production-testing 
guards every foot made for uniformity of di- 

electric strength, insulation resistance, and mutual 
capacitance. And behind all this quality control 
stand the worldwide [T&T research facilities! 


ISE has the longest continuous record of service to 
Latin America for its cable needs. What better 


assurance of our meeting your requirements! 


Standard Electric Corporavion 


Export Department, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y., U.S. A. 





FACTORIES IN SOUTH AMERICA: Cia. Standard Elec. Argentina, S. A. Ind. y Com., 


Buenos Aires, Argentina ¢ Standard Electrica, S. A., Rio de Janeiro and 
lez Sao Paulo, Brazil ¢ Cia. Standard Electric, S. A. C., Santiago, Chil 


e 


All equipment for televi 
sion and radio broadcast 


ing and receiving, poir 
to-point communication. 
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Published every week to help you get the 


construction 
and 
maintenance 


DIGEST 


most out of your materials and supplies dollar 





e Protection plus 


e 25-year battery 








e Terminals that won’t rust 


© Steady power source 





by C. J. Reynolds, Stromberg-Carlson 


The few dollars you spend on reliable equipment 


today will be repaid a hundredfold in lower main- 


tenance costs for years to come. Protect your investment with the 


double guarantee offered by Stromberg-Carlson. First, leading 


manufacturers build this equipment, and guarantee it. Second, 


because we recommend and sell this equipment to the telephone 


industry, we also guarantee its performance! 


The Cook RO-9U 
sub-station protector 

Protection plus—that’s Cook Elec- 
tric Company's type RO-9U  sub- 
station protector. 











LE OL ERE iii a il 
The most highly protective sub- 
station protector available. 





This rugged unit consists of 
heavy Bakelite base, two 7-amp. 
ceramic fuses, two famous Tru-Gap 
dischargers and two secondary dis- 
chargers which will ground a fault 
current when the fuses blow. These 
are all mounted on a sturdy steel 
bracket and covered with a heavy 
gauge, weathertight, zinc hood. 

For the best in fused sub-station 
protectors, order the RO-9U. 


Battery will live 25 years 


A quarter of a century is the ex- 
pectancy of an extra-life battery 
made by C & D Batteries, Inc. In 
full-float service, their PlastiCal 
(lead calcium grids) battery will 
serve your power needs faithfully 
—often well beyond its 25-year ex- 
pectancy. 








It'll be 1979 before you even have to think 
about replacing this extra-life C & D battery, 
if you install it nowl 


C & D Batteries’ PlastiCell (high 
tensile, special alloy grids) battery 
offers reliable power supply at 
lower cost, with a life expectancy 
of 14 years. 


You can get both of these C & D 
extra-life batteries from Stromberg- 
Carlson. 

Fast delivery available from your 
Stromberg-Carlson supply repre- 
sentative. 


ST Type Strand Cable Terminals 
Outstanding Design Features 


(1) Rugged Aluminum Terminals— 
no rusting; suitable for strand, 
wall or pole mounting. 

(2) Simple weathertight cover en- 
closure—no loss of protection 
when open. 

(3) Bronze terminal screws and 
cable molded in reinforced 
polyester binding post terminal 
shell having superior insulation 
resistance. 

(4) Terminal heads gastight and re- 
versible in Terminal. 

(5) Protector units 506 for Cable 
Protector, 504 for Station Pro- 
tector are separate assemblies. 
Parts may be renewed. Units 
provided with carbon to car- 
bon air gap—alloy pellet and 


secondary metallic grounding. 
Available with both plastic 
and lead stubs. 








Eleven-pair terminal, like other type ST 
terminals, may have entrance at either end. 


Made by Reliable Electric Co.., 
“Reliable” identifies the quality- 
your Stromberg-Carlson represen- 
tative is ready to supply it to you. 

A Reliable Electric Specification 
No. R-100 is available. 


Battery charger maintains 
constant voltage within + 1% 


To keep your batteries in good 
operating condition, and to prevent 
their deterioration, you need a 
steady charging voltage. 
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The Flotrol single-phase battery 
charger is an entirely automatic 
charger of the floating charge type. 
It provides an output voltage that 
‘ is constant within + 1%, from 10% 
of its rated load to 100%. 

You save on maintenance, be- 
cause the Fiotrol has no moving 
parts. Its regulation is controlled by 
saturable magnetic reactors. 

If overloaded, the Flotrol auto- 
matically changes from a constant 
voltage-type charger to a constant 
current-type charger. This protects 
both the battery and the Flotrol 
itself. 











Quiet, efficient Model 1200-B Flotrol. 


Compensation for variation in 
input voltage is automatic and 
practically instantaneous. 

The operation of the Flotrol does 
not depend on the use of tubes, 
relays, motors or other expendable 
equipment. 

For efficiency and economy, ask 
your Stromberg-Carlson represen- 
tative about the Flotrol single-phase 
constant voltage charger. 





Did you know . . . that the Strom- 
berg-Carlson general catalog in- 
cludes 105 pages of maintenance 
and construction supplies alone? 
You can do all your business “under 
one roof” and find the same quality 
and reliability in every item. 


Distributed by 


y @ 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Factory, General Offices: 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
Sales Offices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6, 
Kansas City 8, Rochester 3, 

San Francisco 3. Mfg. Branch, Dallas 


struction program, which is estimated 
to cost 4.6 million dollars in 1955. 


In its order, the commission said it 
recognized that at present rates the 
return on investment will be unreason- 
ably low, but that recognition was given 
the fact that a substantial part of the 
plant as it exists today has been de- 
signed for future use. Said the com- 
mission: 


“We are cognizant of the applicant’s 
extremely high debt ratio with interest 
on the said debt at a rate of 2 per 
cent, and thus we consider that any 
finding of a rate of return at this time 
is unimportant for this applicant. 

“The rates herein provided will be 
lower than those sought by the appli- 
cant in its original petition, but suffi- 
ciently higher than those previously 
authorized so as to result in estimated 
gross annual revenues of approximately 
$10,000 in addition to the estimated 
revenues at present rates. 

“On the basis of the estimated in- 
crease in customers, the rates herein 
authorized will provide approximately 
$13,000 of additional gross revenues 
per annum, so that the ultimate gross 
revenues will be $23,000 higher than 























those provided on the basis of the 
present customers at the present rates.” 


Louisiana Commission Grants 
Company New Rate Schedule 
The Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission recently revoked an interim 
trial rate order (issued on Sept. 23, 
1954) as not based on a complete audit 
of the books, and in a rehearing, ap- 
proved the following rates for the East 
Ascension Telephone Co., Gonzales 
(TELEPHONY, Nov. 6, 1954, p. 34). 


Busi- Resi- 


ness dence 
J) rr $7.00 $4.00 
PR a 6.50 3.50 
ie, eee 6.00 3.00 
Eight-party rural ..... 4.00 2.50 


Extra exchange line mileage: 
Per 4 mile or fraction, 
airline measurement 


CRE. hiv irae cubes des $0.40 
OT ido ckhxvaw ane bs 0.25 
ce re ee rere 0.15 


Rural eight-party mileage, per month: 
No mileage charge shall apply within 
2 miles, airline measurement from 
the base rate area boundary. Be- 
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high-strength 


Service-proved PLACCO 1000 


Ask us for references on the 
long-life holding power of Placco 
1000. Other advantages are 
elimination of drilling; ease of 


installation in congested areas; 
low cost; quick setting; adhesion 
to porous and non-porous sur- 
faces; installation indoors or out. 


A complete line of wire and cable hangers 
is available in either stainless or galvanized steel. 
Send for bulletins on both adhesive and hangers. 


PIONEER 


LINCOLN BOULEVARD 





When duct erection 
problems began to 
multiply 

OCT-O-DUCT Was The 


Best All-Around Answer 


Excessive groundwater was just one of sev- 
eral special problems on this underground duct 
system at the new college campus at Goleta, 


Calif. 


Future roads made special reinforcing in the 
trench necessary, and plans required running 
both telephone and power circuits side-by-side. 


Soapstone OCT-O-DUCT was the easy, inex- 
pensive answer to every problem. Many thou- 
sand feet of 3-inch and 4-inch duct were laid in 
the same trench. 


OCT-O-DUCT's low price and low installation 
cost, combined with its outstanding electrical, 
chemical and mechanical characteristics, have 
made it first choice with contractors and con- 
struction departments in telephone and power 
utilities throughout the West. 


Write for Specifications Bulletin 54A and for 
Installation Manual 548. 


SOAPSTONE DUCT COMPANY 


110 Linfield Drive, Menlo Park, California 


LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. 
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MIDDLESEX, NEW JERSEY 








yond 2 miles, for each additional] 2 
miles or fraction thereof, a mileage 
charge of 25 cents will apply. 

The commission stated that it ap- 
peared proper not to authorize per- 
manent rates at this time, or to make 
a definite finding as to the rate base 
and reasonable rate of return, because 
the ultimate number of subscribers is 
still a matter of conjecture since more 


| and more applications for service, par- 


ticularly from rural areas, are being 


| received. 


The applicant had borrowed funds 
from the REA to rehabilitate its plant 
and cut over to dial. Initial installation 
of this equipment is now complete and 
service is being rendered, the commis- 
sion stated. 


| Tennessee Independent Buys 


Another, Plans Conversion 


The Millington (Tenn.) Telephone 
Co., Inc., has completed arrangements 
for the purchase of the Munford Tele- 
phone Co., which it has had under op- 
tion for the past year, and was to be- 
gin operating on June 1, according to 
an announcement by W. S. Howard, 
president and general manager of the 
Millington company. 


Mr. Howard said his company plans 
to convert the Munford territory to the 
most modern type of automatic system 
within a year. 


Rochester Telephone Appoints 
Commercial Superintendent 

F. Mark Clark, commercial engineer 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone 
Corp., has been appointed commercial 
superintendent, effective June 1. 


Mr. Clark entered the corporation’s 
employ in April, 1927, as a salesman. 
He became its sales manager in June, 
1931. In 1945 he assumed the duties 
of commercial engineer in charge of 
marketing, rates and directory matters. 


Approve Minnesota Purchase 

Purchase of the Santiago-Blue Hill 
Telephone Co., Princeton, by the Sher- 
burne County Rural Telephone Co. was 
authorized on May 25 by the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion. 


OK Toll Raise for Pa. Company 

A five-cent toll rate increase in a 
number of areas, authorized by the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion, was put into effect June 1 by the 
Pennsylvania Community Telephone 
Co. (TELEPHONY, Apr. 16, p. 35). 


Kansas Company Asks Rate Raise 


The Kansas Corporation Commission 
on May 31 took under advisement an 
application of the Paxico Telephone Co. 
to raise rates. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

SPECIFICATION FOR DRY CELLS 
AND BATTERIES, National Bureau 
of Standards Circular 559, 17 pages, 
five halftone illustrations, 19 tables, 
25 cents. (Order from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C.) 


The sixth edition of the American 
Standard Specification for Dry Cells 
and Batteries contained in this circular 
was approved as American Standard 
on Aug. 19, 1954. It supersedes the 
previous specification, which was ap- 
proved Aug. 6, 1947, and published in 
Circular 466 of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Within the past few years new types 
of cells have been developed to meet 
new industrial uses, and the available 
electrical output of better brands of the 
older types have been materially in- 
creased. 

Successive editions of this specifica- 
tion have reflected these changes. This 
edition of the specification includes, 
for the first time, specifications on 
flat cells and new alkaline primary 
cells known as “mercury cells;” pre- 
vious editions were confined to cylin- 
drical Leclanché types. 

Mercury cells were produced initially 
during World War II for military ap- 
plications and later found commercial 
use principally in hearing-aid instru- 
ments. 

Also, air-depolarized cells in minia- 
ture size that have been developed as 
replacements for other types of dry 
cells used in hearing-aid instruments 
are covered by the present revision of 
the American Standard. 


(NOTE: Foreign remittances must be 
in U. S. exchange and should include 
an additional one-third of the publica- 
tion price to-cover mailing costs.) 


OBITUARY 


Gus H. RIxMAN, 75, Independent 
telephone company official of Hoyleton, 
Ill., died on May 28. 


Mr. Rixman, with his brothers Wil- 
lam and Fred, founded the Rixman 
Telephone Co. more than 55 years ago. 
He still held the office of vice president 
at the time of his death. 


Surviving are his widow, the former 
Emilie Becker, and a daughter, Azalia. 
Four brothers preceded him in death. 


“(The government can only help in 
economic processes.| The animation of 
economic progress must always come 
from the people themselves, through 
the structure of a competitive produc- 
tion and distribution system.”—ROBERT 
W. ANDERSON, Deputy Secretary of De- 


fense. 
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, ONAN Announces Two New Series of 


MORE POWER, LESS WEIGHT, 
SMALLER SIZE, LOWER COST! 


2,500-watt unit weighs only 154 pounds! Gives you more 
power per dollar than any other 4-cycle electric plant. 


Higher output in a smaller, lighter package give these new Onan units 
marked advantages for every type of service . . . portable, mobile, primary, or 
emergency standby. 

Wherever you use portable electric plants, you can now put more cost- 
cutting electric light and power to work for you . . . at less cost. In mobile 
applications you can take along more power in less space . . . with less weight. 
In primary and emergency standby applications you get more power at less cost 
with all the Onan advantages of quick starting, long life and easy maintenance. 

These new units are completely Onan-built, with Onan engines direct- 
connected to Onan generators in a single compact unit. The new, modern, 
short-stroke, single-cylinder, 4-cycle engines feature extra-large bearings and 
free-breathing intake and exhaust systems to give you 
thousands of hours of operation without major servicing. 
Generators are drip-proof and specially insulated for all- 
climate, all-season use. 

Equipped with carrying frames or two-wheel rubber- 
tired dollies, Onan AJ and AK series electric plants can be 
taken anywhere . . . moved around easily on the job. 


See your Onan distributor or write for [ 


POWER 
PACKED 


_ B 


meencenenee ener nisi 





new folder describing all 18 new models 


POWERED BY MODERN SHORT-STROKE ENGINES 
Agree soap 





AK A.C, MODELS AK D.C. MODELS AJ A.C. MODELS 


AJ D.C. MODEL 
500 and 750 watts, 115 (Battery chargers) 500 and 1,000 ond 2,500 watts, (Battery Charger) 1500 


or 230 volts. 750 watts, 6,12, 32 volts. 115 or 230 volts. 


watts, 32 volts 


3499 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
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“Dr. Livingstone, 
I presume?” 


In the early days, about the only way 
to gather news from the far corners of 
the world was by personal observation 
passed along by word of mouth or de- 
livered by hand. That’s how those four 
famous words came into being. Henry 
M. Stanley was sent by James Gordon 
Bennett, owner of the New York 
Herald, to find missionary David Liv- 
ingstone. When he found him on No- 
vember 10, 1871 at Ujiji, Tanganyika, 
Central Africa, he greeted him with 
“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 

It was in this era in America that the 
first Hemingray Glass Insulators were 
made. Through constant research and 
development they have kept pace with 
the communication industries of the 
world. 

There is an insulator design suitable 
for every communication pole-line re- 
quirement. Most jobbers carry com- 
plete stocks. 
Write for free 
descriptive cat- 
alog. Kimble 
Glass Company, 
subsidiary of 
Owens-Illinois, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 





HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 
AN @ PRODUCT 


Owens-ILLINOoISs 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Illinois Commission Authorizes 
FES Rates for General Company 


ITH AN increased demand for 

foreign exchange service (FES), 
brought about by the trend of people 
and businesses moving from metropoli- 
tan centers into less congested areas, 
telephone companies will be interested 
in a recent order of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission granting approval 
for the General Telephone Co. of Illi- 
nois to file and put into effect a sched- 
ule of rates for foreign exchange 
service. 


The company applied for the rates 
on July 29, 1954, and following sev- 
eral hearings the commission issued 
its order on May 4. In view of the 
interest in foreign exchange service 
in the telephone industry, the commis- 
sion’s order is reproduced, in part, as 
follows: 


“Evidence was offered by the com- 
pany as to the nature and kinds of 
foreign exchange service, the cost 
thereof and the losses in toll revenue 
to the company resulting from the 
establishment of foreign exchange 
service. ... 

“The evidence shows that (1) the 
company ... reviewed the tariffs of the 
Bell System companies, and several of 
the larger Independent companies; (2) 
the company, in providing foreign ex- 
change service, sustains an unavoidable 
loss of toll revenue; (3) with the con- 
tinuation of the trend for people and 
business to move from metropolitan 
areas into less congested areas, the 
company is receiving more and more 
requests for foreign exchange service; 
(4) foreign exchange service is not in 


| accord with the general plan of fur- 


nishing telephone service and is purely 


| a special service which may be estab- 


lished in lieu of standard toll service 
between two points; and (5) requests 


| for foreign exchange service are for 


the most part from subscribers in ter- 
ritory served by smaller exchanges who 
desire foreign exchange service from 


| larger exchanges of the metropolitan 


areas. 
“The company in arriving at its 


| proposed rates and charges for this 


service between two telephone ex- 


changes assumes the use of a toll trunk 
| line for such purpose and uses the 
| following bases: 


“(1) Average amount of use of a 
toll trunk of the company, which is 
determined from a study of the 
usage of all of the company’s toll 
trunks. 

“(2) Length of day regularly used 
for toll trunk engineering purposes, 
which is a factor of 7.5 and is the 
ratio of total day toll trunk usage to 
total busy hour toll trunk usage. 

“(3) Average working days per 
week of 6.3 being the number of days 
during which the entire week’s busi- 
ness could be handled since approxi- 


mately only one-third of a normal 
day’s business is handled on Sunday; 
and 


“(4) Station-to-station rates per 
minutes which are determined from 
a rate curve based on the Intra IIli- 
nois Rate Table of Mileages and 
Corresponding Rates. 


“Upon these bases the company de- 
termined that 3,096 minutes of usage 
per month should be used in developing 
a sliding scale of mileage charges for 
foreign exchange service. 


“The company next developed such a 
sliding scale for airline distance 0 to 
400 miles, inclusive, in keeping with the 
airline distances covered by the Intra 
Illinois Rate Table of Mileages and 
Corresponding Rates. 


“A portion of the above-mentioned 
sliding scale, including the monthly 
charges based on a 5.5 average working 
day week, which is hereinafter ex- 
plained, is shown as follows: 


Airline Sta.-to-Sta. Mo. charges Mo. charges 
Miles Rate Per Minute 6.3 day week 5.5 day week 


0-3 $0.010 $ 30.96 $ 26.81 
4 0.014 43.30 37.53 

5 0.017 52.63 45.58 

6 0.021 65.00 56.30 

7 0.025 77.40 67.03 

8 0.029 89.80 77.75 

> 0.032 99.07 85.79 

10 0.036 111.45 96.52 
11-12 0.043 133.15 115.28 
13-14 0.050 154.80 134.05 
15-16 0.057 176.47 152.82 
17-18 0.064 198.15 171.58 
19-20 0.071 219.80 190.35 
21-22 0.078 241.50 209.12 
23-24 0.085 263.15 227.89 
25-26 0.093 287.95 249.33 
27-28 0.100 309.60 268.10 
29-30 0.107 331.25 286.87 
31-32 0.114 352.95 305.63 
33-35 0.121 374.60 324.40 
36-38 0.128 396.30 343.17 
39-42 0.135 417.95 361.94 
43-46 0.143 442.75 383.38 
47-50 0.150 464.40 402.15 
51-54 0.157 486.05 420.92 
55-58 0.164 507.75 439.68 
59-63 0.171 529.40 458.45 
64-68 0.178 551.10 477.22 
69-73 0.186 575.85 498.67 
74-78 0.1938 597.55 517.43 
79-83 0.201 622.30 538.88 
84-88 0.209 647.05 560.33 
89-94 0.218 674.95 584.45 
95-100 0.227 702.80 608.58 


“The monthly charges are graduated 
on airline mileage steps which are con- 
fined to very short distances per step. 

“The total monthly charge required 
by the company for the respective air- 
line distances 0 to 100 miles, inclusive, 
is apportioned to two charges ‘terminal 
Toll Loss’ and ‘Voice Channel.’ ‘Ter- 
minal Toll Loss’ is the loss of toll 
revenue to the company when foreign 
exchange service is established and 
‘Voice Channel’ is the facility fur- 
nished to provide foreign exchange 
service. 

“It appears from the evidence that 
(1) the company does sustain an ap- 
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preciable amount of toll revenue loss in 
connection with the furnishing of for- 
eign exchange service, not only from 
the loss of toll revenue from the nor- 
mal exchange to the foreign exchange, 
but also from the foreign exchange 
subscriber who places via toll calls 
through the foreign exchange; and (2) 
the basis on which the company ap- 
proached the matter of making rates 
and charges for foreign exchange serv- 
ice is sound and justifiable except for 
the following: 


“(a) Subscribers to this service, 
for the most part are businesses and 
since ‘6.3 average working days per 
week’ was developed on traffic offered 
by both residence and business sub- 
scribers, ‘6.3 average working days 
per week’ should be reduced to ‘5.5 
average working days per week.’ 

“(b) The application of the slid- 
ing scale of mileage charges as set 
forth in the company’s proposed tariff 
is involved and would be difficult to 
explain to customers and it appears 
desirable that the sliding scale of 
mileage charges should be converted 
into a flat charge per mile per 
month, that can be applied to any 
airline distance. 


“(c) Only the filed monthly rate 
of the foreign exchange for the class 
of service furnished shall be charged, 
rather than a portion or all of the 
filed monthly rates of both the nor- 
mal and foreign exchanges as pro- 
posed by the company. 


“(d) Only the service connection 
charge of the normal exchange for 
foreign exchange service shall ap- 
ply, rather than the filed service 
connection charges of both the nor- 
mal and foreign exchanges as pro- 
posed by the company. 


““(e) The pole line and wire facili- 
ties monthly charge for the construc- 
tion of facilities in connection with 
foreign exchange service in rural 
areas between contiguous exchanges, 
should be reduced from $3.50 per quar- 
ter route mile or fraction thereof to 
$3.00 per quarter route mile or frac- 
tion thereof and the wire facility 
only monthly charge should be re- 
duced from $1.20 per quarter route 
mile or fraction thereof to $1.00 per 
quarter route mile or fraction thereof. 
If more than one foreign exchange 
subscriber uses these facilities the 
monthly charge should be prorated 
among those receiving foreign ex- 
change service. In lieu of paying 
monthly costs of extending rural line 
facilities the applicant may elect to 
pay the actual cost of construction. 
The reason for these reductions is 
that the proposed charges were based 
on the company’s construction unit 
costs of 1953 which were higher 
than the company’s present equiv- 
alent costs. 


“(f) Toll or long distance calls 
should not be placed or routed 
through the foreign exchange except 
in the case of a foreign exchange 
subscriber, in a rural area near the 
telephone exchange boundary line, 
who does not have normal exchange 
telephone service. If toll or long 
distance calls are made through the 
foreign exchange the normal ex- 
change is entitled to the originating 
toll commission on such calls. 


“(g¢) When costs of providing fa- 
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DUNT GAMBLE 


on unproven preservatives 


YOU'RE NOT GAMBLING when you use Creosote. Controlled 
tests have proved that pressure-creosoted poles last 3 to 5 times 
longer than most types of untreated poles. That’s why Creosote 
is called the “30-year-plus preservative.” To get this kind of 
quality and long life, always insist on clean poles, pressure- 


treated with Creosote—the proven preservative. 


cS 


KOPPERS (Oz = 4 —4 @}—-1 O87 F — 


a THE PERFORMANCE-PROVED WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Tar Products Division 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Woodward, Alabama Chicago, Ill., 122 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York, N. Y., 430 Park Avenue Boston, Mass., 250 Stuart Street 
Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3450 Wilshire Blvd. Pittsburgh, Pa., Koppers Building 
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Outstanding Features... 

@ Generator (slow speed for quietness) 
2500 Watt, 110-Volt DC 

@ Pump—2800 GPH Diaphragm to 
remove seepage and drain back 


© Air Compressor—to put cables under 
pressure for cut-overs or repairs 


Furnished with or without pump and 
compressor. 
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Fresh Air 
Blower 
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Remote Pump Control 
—_" 
a 

@ 300-Watt floodlight illuminates working 


area 


®@ operates soldering pot and iron, elec- 
tric and air tools 


electric blower to ventilate manhole 


supplies dry air for cable cut - overs, 
flash testing, etc. 


@ diaphragm pump can be operated from 
manhole by push button control 


@ buzzer signal for summoning helper 


@ light, easy to handle 


write or phone 


§&G MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


P. 0. Box 1309 * New Orleans 10, La. 
RAymond 3142 
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cilities for the furnishing of foreign 
exchange service exceeds one year’s 
revenue from such service, the con- 
tract period may be proportionately 
extended beyond the minimum con- 
tract period of one year. 
| “It appears that, in substituting a 
flat rate charge per mile per month 
| for the sliding scale of mileage charges 
proposed by the company, first, the 
{number of average working days per 
week should be reduced from 6.3 (or 
330.28 average working days per year) 
to 5.5 (or 286 average working days 
per year); second, from the reduced 
sliding scale of ‘Monthly Charges’ it is 
determined that from airline distances 
0 to 100 miles, inclusive, the charges 
range downward from approximately 
$10 per mile, for the shorter distances, 
to approximately $6.00 per mile at 
the 100-mile point of the scale; third, 
it appearing that requirements for 
foreign exchange service will be for 
distances of 100 airline miles or less, 
it follows that the flat rate per mile 
per month charge should be determined 
from the reduced sliding scale of 
‘Monthly Charges’ within those mileage 
distances; and, fourth, a review of 
present subscribers to foreign exchange 
service shows that of such subscribers 
the majority involved airline distances 
of less than 25 miles. 

“It has accordingly been determined 
that the mean rate point of the sliding 
scale of mileage charges should be fixed 
at $7.50 per airline mile per month; 
this charge is considered reasonable 
compensation for mileage charges in 
connection with foreign exchange serv- 
ice and may be apportioned to ‘Ter- 
minal Toll Loss’ and ‘Voice Channel’.” 





Discharge Hose 
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Among other provisions of the com- 
mission’s order were the following: 


(1) Foreign exchange service is a 
special service in which the subscriber 
has a demand for service over and 
above standard toll service for which 
a fair rate should be applied that will 
compensate the Company in providing 
such service. 

(2) The normal exchange and the 
foreign exchange shall each be respon- 
sible for the provision and maintenance 
of all facilities within their respective 
exchange boundaries. 

(3) The normal exchange shall 
handle commercial billing and collec- 
tion matters in connection with foreign 
exchange service. 

(4) The normal exchange should be 
permitted a monthly charge of $1.00 
per month for furnishing and main- 
taining the station facilities, the orig- 
inating toll commission on all toll calls 
made through the foreign exchange 
and the applicable mileage charges 
stated herein. 


It is understood the company has 
filed the rates approved by the com- 
mission. 


“IT expect to see the day when large 
amounts of electric power come out 
of atomic energy directly, instead of 
using atomic energy as merely another 
means of heating water to produce 
steam.”—EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, former 
member, Atomic Energy Commission. 
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IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Continued from page 19 


scenery and props have changed. But 
the crystal ball content remains about 
the same. 


Indeed, the “conjectural” quality of 
the old valuation process might seem 
almost as simple as a problem of brick- 
laying in comparison with trying to 
figure out (1) how much money will 
be necessary to keep investors inter- 
ested in a given utility property in the 
light of inflationary trends, competitive 
investment attractions, etc., and (2) 
just how, and for what reason, a utility 
rate, which will yield that much return 
to the investor, would be a “just and 
reasonable rate’ for the utility con- 
sumer. All this may not 
It certainly isn’t. 


sound very 


simple. 


North Carolina Stock Decision 

Speaking of commission interference 
with managerial prerogatives, a rather 
novel decision affecting an Independent 
telephone company in North Carolina 
has come from the supreme court of 
the state. Readers may recall the case 
of the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (reported in 6 PUR3d 141) in 
which the commission ordered the com- 
pany not to sell its common stock at 
less than $125 a share. 

The reason for this unusual require- 
ment was the fact that the value of 
the stock on the market was consider- 
ably in excess of the par value of $100 
a share, or so the 


commission found 


in its opinion. 

This meant that if the company had 
offered new stock at $100 a share to 
existing shareholders, their “rights” 
would automatically become very valu- 
able and they could make a quick turn- 
over in rights without even buying the 
new shares. 

The company did not feel that the 
commission had any right to interfere 
with the offering at a price which the 
management felt fair and sound 
even if it were on the conservative 
side. Upon appeal, the North Carolina 
Supreme Court agreed with the com- 
pany. The court opinion stated: 


was 





“Conceding solely for the purpose of 
this conclusion, that the North Caro- 
lina statutes vest in the North Carolina 
utilities commission the right and the 
power to fix at a point above par the 
price at which common stocks may be 
issued to stockholders under their pre- 
emptive right, such right may be exer- 
cised by the commission and it has juris- 
diction only if the commission finds as 
facts (and such findings are supported 
by the record) that a price above par 
is necessary and appropriate in order 
to protect the public interest and fur- 
ther finds and points out specifically the 
public interest which needs such pro- 
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tection and finds and points out specifi- 
cally wherein the fixing of the price 
above par will protect that public in- 
terest ...” 


The court accordingly sent the case 
back to the North Carolina commission 
with direction that it eliminate from 
its order the requirement that the com- 
pany’s stock be offered at a price of not 
less than $125 per share. 


New FCC Commissioner 


Once again President Eisenhower has 


gone to the state commissions for a 
candidate to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. This is a _ trend 


which was noted by your correspond- 
ent early in the Eisenhower adminis- 


tration. Since then the pattern has 
been fairly consistent. 

The new nominee to the FCC is 
Richard A. Mack, Florida Democrat 
and former chairman of the Florida 
Railroad & Public Utilities Commis- 


sion. Mack, who is now second vice 
president of the National Association 
of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 
(NARUC), will serve a_ seven-year 
term beginning July 1, succeeding FCC 
Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock. 

No opposition to Mack’s appointment 
is expected, and Senate confirmation 
will probably follow as a 
form. 

Mack is the third state commissioner 
to be named to the FCC. (The others 
are Chairman McConnaughey (O.) and 
Commissioner Doerfer (Wis.).) 

All five members of the present Fed- 
eral Power Commission now have for- 
mer state regulatory commission back- 
grounds. Four were named by President 
Eisenhower. 

The has also named 
eral ex-state commissioners to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


matter of 


President sev- 


Telling the Independent Story 
The national advertising program of 


the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association—carried in Time, 
U.S. News and World Report and 


Better Farming (formerly Country 
Gentleman)—has attracted the interest 
of the general public, especially bank- 
ers and investment bakers, from whom 
Independent telephone companies must 
secure financing to carry on plant im- 
provements and expansion to meet the 
great public for 
service. 

Contrary to the impression of many, 
the Independent industry as a whole, 
plays an essential role in the nation- 
wide telephone system, and the Inde- 
pendents have originated or 
many of the new 


demand telephone 


adopted 
developments and 
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KLEIN 
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SAFETY 
BELTS 


GRIPS Wy 


HERE’S SAFETY—SERVICE 


you can always depend on. 
For Klein tools and equipment 
are designed better for your 
jobs— made of the finest ma- 
terials—individually tested 
and inspected. Look for the 
familiar Klein trade-mark— 
serving the electrical industry 
“since 1857.” 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributor: 


International Standard Electric Corp., New York 


= —_ 


Write for your 
free copy of the 
Klein Pocket 
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“Pipe installation time and 
labor costs cut about 50% 
with Greenlee Pipe Pusher” 


That's what a leading eastern utility 
reports as its experience with a GREEN- 
LEE Pipe Pusher on jobs as shown 
above. Let this remarkable tool make 
big timesavings and reduce job costs 
for you, too. With the GREENLEE 
Pusher, ome man pushes pipe under 
streets, walks, floors, railways, lawns, 
etc. Eliminates extensive trenching 
and time-consuming tearing up, tun- 
neling, backfilling, repaving. Often 
ays for itself on the first few jobs. 

wo models: No. 790 for pushing 34” 
to 4” pipe; No. 795 for larger pipe and 
concrete ducts. 








POWER PUMP for all models of Greener Pipe 
Pushers. Makes the toughest pushing ‘obs 
simple, fast for one man. Average pushing per- 
formance: two feet per minute. Write today for 
complete details on timesaving Gregnigeg Hy- 
draulic Pipe Pushers. 


TOOLS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


el tal 


GREENLEE TOOL CO., Division of GREENLEE BROS. & CO. 
2066 Columbia Ave., Rockford, Illinois 
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equipment designed to provide up-to- 
date telephone service. 

It is good that the industry, through 
its national association, is telling the 
public about the accomplishments of 
the Independent segment, so that it 
can take its rightful place in the tele- 
phone business in the eyes of the 
American public. 


One other development which no 
doubt will further strengthen the In- 
dependent industry is the trend toward 
consolidating a number of smaller In- 
dependent companies, which cannot 
stand on their own feet economically, 
into one company, thereby making a 
sounder economic and operating unit. 


While this will reduce the number 
of Independent companies somewhat, 
such a consolidation program should 
have a beneficial effect on the industry, 
still leaving it diversified and composed 
of thousands of strong operating units. 

Speaking of consolidations, the Wall 
Street Journal recently commented on 
rumors that there has been merger 
talk between the two largest Independ- 
ent groups—General Telephone Corp. 
and Theodore Gary & Co. 


The operating subsidiaries of these 
two systems comprise about 30 per 
cent of the stations in the Independent 
industry, located in 31 states. Each 
has a manufacturing unit—General 
Telephone Co. with Leich Electric Co., 
and the Gary Group with Automatic 
Electric Co. 


More Radio-Telephone Channels 
Serve Ships in Northwest 


Growth of the FM radio-telephone 
service to ships in coastal waters of 
British Columbia and adjacent waters 
in Washington has necessitated the 
assignment of additional frequencies. 


Now, in place of four channels, there 
will be six. The new arrangement will 
permit ships using the service to travel 
freely across the international bound- 
ary, and retain radio-telephone con- 
tact with the regular land telephone 
networks, without having to have more 
than six channels on their sets. 

Since FM radio-telephone service 
was inaugurated on the coast, frequen- 
cies have been allocated according to 
a 60-kilocycle plan—#in other words, 
the frequency assignments are only 60 
kilocyeles apart. 

Now, however, in order to come into 
line with the frequency assignment 
plan as laid down by an international 
maritime treaty which was not in ef- 
fect at the time of the original assign- 
ments, frequencies are being assigned 
on the 100-kilocycle plan—that is, they 
are 100 kilocycles apart. 


In order to avoid conflict between 


Canadian and American frequency as- 
signments, the North-west Telephone 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., and the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. have sub- 
mitted a plan to the regulatory bodies 
in their respective countries. 

The plan has been approved in prin- 
ciple by the Canadian Department of 
Transport and by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The plan calls for 12 frequencies 
(six transmitting and six receiving) 
for six channels to cover British Co- 
lumbia coastal and adjacent waters in 
Washington. 


The two telephone companies have 
agreed to consult each other in the 
matter of placement of stations and 
the assignment of frequencies so that 
the operation of U. S. stations will 
complement and augment service pro- 
vided by Canadian ones. 

The net result of the frequency 
change will be as follows: 

(1) Ships in these waters will be 
able to connect to commercial (land) 
telephone facilities on either side of 
the border without having to have 
more than a six-channel set. 

(2) A large number of North-west’s 
present FM subscribers, both land and 
ship stations, will have to change the 
crystals on their sets. This will involve 
all those presently working through 
marine terminals. These marine ter- 
minals are as follows: 


Holberg New Westminster 
Alert Bay Sumas 
Hardwicke Island Victoria 
Campbell River Nanaimo 

Powell River Parksville 
Horseshoe Bay Mt. Horne 
British Properties Tofino 


(3) The North-west Telephone Co. 
will have to change its marine trans- 
mitting and receiving stations to the 
new frequency assignments. 


Chestertown's C&P Workers Get 
Vail Award for Disaster Aid 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. employes, of Chestertown, Md., at 
a recent dinner in their honov, were 
presented a bronze Vail group award 
in recognition of their courage and de- 
votion to duty in furnishing vitally 
needed telephone service during and 
after a series of munitions plant explo- 
sions at Chestertown last July. 

James B. Morrison, C&P president, 
presented a certificate of the award to 
Chestertown C&P manager, James V. 
Matt, who accepted on behalf of local 
employes. A bronze plaque commemo- 
rating their “acts of noteworthy public 
service” was unveiled. 


>> In 1954, 7,700 pedestrians were 
killed in U.S. traffic accidents. 
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SMALL COMPANY 
PROGRAM 


Concluded from page 30 

Suggesting revisions in the account- 
ing system prescribed by the FCC. 

Working with the REA in suggest- 
ing changes in its procedure of grant- 
ing loans to telephone companies. 

Mr. Roberts also reviewed the USITA 
national advertising program which, 
he said, is producing many indirect 
beneficial results for all Independent 
companies. He urged support of the 
program by Independent companies and 
suppliers. 

Dan L. Ault of Monroe, Wis., -engi- 
neer of the United Telephone Co., 
with the use of motion picture slides, 
told of his company’s use of sub- 
scriber carrier to reach sparsely settled 
rural areas and to serve more sub- 
scribers on existing plant. 

The convention adjourned following 
an address by Frank Renshaw of 
Washington, D. C., assistant chief of 
the Telephone Operations and Loans 
Division of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. He explained the fea- 
tures of the REA telephone loan pro- 
gram. 

The convention re-elected the fol- 
lowing directors: H. G. Allen of 
Tomah; D. E. Peterson of Medford; 
B. H. Piepmeier of Black River Falls; 
G. A. Rutenbeck of Milwaukee, and 
E. B. Samp of La Crosse. 

New members named to the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors were L. J. 
Robertson of Platteville, and F. H. 
Schafer of Clintonville. They replaced 
T. H. Moran of Madison, who resigned, 
and W. E. Lawton of Viroqua, who has 
retired from telephone work. 

Other members of the board include 
L. M. Lamkins of Manawa; Karl Mess 
of Phillips; G. F. Moser of Sharon; 
Paul R. Parsons of Rhinelander; J. E. 
Welsh of Mt. Hope; Wyman W. Wis- 
well of Elkhorn; J. F. Benjamin of 
Cumberland; A. H. Bowden of Al- 
mond; H. B. Flower of Wisconsin 
tapids; R. H. Keating of Wausaukee; 
H. P. Siebken of Madison, and T. H. 
Sanderson of Rio. 

The directors elected the following 
officers: president, Mr. Benjamin; vice 
president, Mr. Allen; secretary-treas- 
urer, Ray J. Riordan of Madison. 


“There is no such thing as absolute 
security, and any workable security 
must be linked with risk taking. In 
other words, to shy away from risk is 
to take the greatest gamble of all, as 
it means not only the loss of security 
but of freedom as _ well.” — Excerpt 
from New England Letter, published by 
The First National Bank of Boston. 
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SELF-BONDING > 


(polyethylene based) 


INSULATING TAPE 


@ Quick and easy to apply 
—no sticky adhesive 
—no right or wrong side 


Fuses into solid mass 

Conforms to irregular shapes 

Insures permanent moisture seal 

Has superior electrical insulating properties 
Remains flexible, even at extreme low temperatures 


Lasts as long as the cable insulation 


Unlimited storage life 
—no deformation 
—no deterioration 


Bi-Seal is accepted by the Technical Standards Committee (telephone) of the Rural 
Electrification Administration for splicing thermoplastic insulated, thermoplastic 
sheathed telephone cable. As per REA STANDARD PC-2 and PC-3. 


BI-SEAL is available through your telephone supply distributor. 
Canadian Representative: Drummond & Company, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


12 CANFIELD ROAD, CEDAR GROVE, NEW JERSEY 
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NYLON NEOPRENE 


COTTON 


Are you familiar with the features of 
these fine cords? 


NEOPRENE covered cords are a highly serv- 
iceable cord, extensively used in a wide 
variety of services. They are moisture and 
grease proof... easy to keep clean. 
NYLON covered cords are a relatively new 
development in telephone cords. Their fine 
smooth texture makes them the preferred 
cords for switchboard use. They give long 
service. Preferred by operators because of 
their fast, easy handling. 

COTTON cords are in standard use every- 
where. Their fine woven wrap makes them 
very serviceable for all around purposes. 
Take your choice—Neoprene, Nylon or Cot- 
ton. They’re all high quality cords made in 
accordance with Runzel high standard of 
quality. We carry a large stock of cords for 
every purpose. 


Our geographical location 
means QUICK SERVICE. 
ae 
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RUNZEL 


Cord and Wire Co. 








1723 W. MONTROSE 
CHICAGO 41, 
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THE OPERATOR'S CORNER 


Continued from page 34 


my fellow Pioneers. Since I did not 
prepare a talk nor use any notes, I do 
not remember what I said, but you 
may be sure I extended greetings on 
behalf of their fellow Pioneers on the 
Mainland. I related a few anecdotes, 
too, which they seemed to enjoy. 

The Pioneers presented me with a 
beautiful wooden tray, typical of the 
island, and lovely beads with earrings 
to match, made from seeds gathered 
on the island. The islanders are very 


| adept at making things from local raw 
| materials, and they are all very beau- 


tiful. 

Two of the Pioneers drove 60 miles 
to attend the dinner, a real tribute to 
their guest and an exemplification of 
the true Pioneer spirit. 

All too soon it was time to say fare- 
well to my good friends on the Island 
of Hawaii. The evening passed very 
quickly, but there was more pleasure 
in store for me as Lillian Pererro was 


| taking Sadie and me for a trip around 


the island the following day. 

When the party was over, Mr. 
Smiddy and his charming wife stopped 
at the hotel and we had a nightcap. 
Sadie and I repaired to our room at 
the Hilo Hotel after bidding them 
goodnight, as Sadie had some unfin- 
ished business to complete before morn- 
ing which had to be placed in the mail 
the following day. 

The next morning, Lillian Pererro 
came to the hotel and we had break- 
fast together and shortly thereafter we 
were on our way in a lovely station 
wagon. Our destination was the “Kono 
Inn,” a beautiful spot on the ocean. 

After a lot of sightseeing along the 
way, we arrived at the inn and were 
soon comfortably located in a beautiful 
room facing the ocean. 

What a vista—fishing boats in the 
distance, the blue sky above, and the 
aqua water below. It was heavenly! 

We didn’t waste any time in getting 
dressed and going downstairs where 
we enjoyed some refreshments. Sadie 
had a colloquy with the waitress and 
was I surprised to hear the orchestra 
leader announce, “We are doing the 
next number ‘The Little Brown Gal,’ 
for Mayme Workman.” 

This is one of my favorite island 
songs. How news gets around! After 
doing a little more sipping, I heard, 
“We are doing ‘The Wedding Song’ 
for Mayme Workman.” This is a beau- 
tiful island song and the tenor solo 
is “out of this world.” 

After all of this attention, we were 
ready for a good steak dinner—and 


| we had it. Adjacent to our table was 


a group of tourists and they were sing- 
ing all of the familiar old-time songs. 
I stood it as long as I could and 
then I just had to harmonize with 
them. One of the group came to our 
table and invited me to join in their 
singing. That was all I needed! 

Between songs they informed ime 
they were from Kansas, mostly Wich- 
ita, and I in turn told them I was 
from their neighboring state, Illinois. 
That did it! 

From then on I don’t think we missed 
one of the good old-time tunes. By 
the time I returned to our table, the 
steak was a little cold and it was 
time for dessert, but I didn’t mind. I 
had a wonderful time. 

The following morning, Thursday, 
Apr. 21, we did a little sight-seeing 
around the Kono Inn and vicinity. 
Then we were on our way. It was a 
beautiful day, the air was balmy and 
I soon removed my suit coat, sat back 
and relaxed and enjoyed the beautiful 
scenery. 

We enjoyed a delicious lunch at the 
Volcano House. Saw “George” who is 
past 90, but hale and hearty. They say 
he pours a bottle of gin in the volcano 
every so often to keep “her” 
happy frame of mind. 

We visited the “City of Refuge,” an 
interesting place. They say that in 
the olden days if an islander committed 
a crime and he could get to this city 
he could not be removed. 


in a 


We stopped at the Hawaiian National 
Park and viewed a wonderful picture 
of a volcano in eruption. The picture 
was awe-inspiring. What a sight it 
must be to see an eruption in progress! 

We stopped in “St. Peter’s Church 
on the Sea.” It was so tiny it looked 
like a doll house. According to an old 
custom, we went in and made a wish. 

On our return, we stopped at the 
telephone exchange and had a pleasant 
visit with the chief operator and her 
operators. This office will soon be con- 
verted to dial. 

The time had arrived to start to the 
airport for our return trip to the 
Island of Oahu where I was scheduled 
to attend the review of the meeting of 
the board of directors of the Hawaiian 
Telephone Co., in Honolulu that eve- 
ning. 

Lillian was a wonderful guide and 
traveling companion and we bade her 
a regretful Aloha as we boarded our 
plane. 

The review of the board of directors 
meeting was so unusual and impres- 
sive, I hope to do it justice in the next 
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article on my visit to the Islands, so 
will close by stating, Reiko Kimura 
met Sadie Hunter and me at the air- 
port, took her to the telephone ex- 
change and me to The Edgewater Hotel 
so that I might prepare for the eve- 
ning’s activity. “Pau” (enough) for 
now. 


installer Cited for Attempt to 
Rescue Boy in Fire 

Gordon Grantman, of Two Rivers, 
Wis., an installer-repairman for the 
General Telephone Co. of Wisconsin, 
has been cited for his heroic attempt 
last December to rescue a three-year- 
old boy from a burning home. The 
citation to Mr. Grantman was made at 
annual convention of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association, held on 
May 4 and 5. 

The award was made by the Badger 
Chapter of the Independent Telephone 





President-elect J. F. BENJAMIN of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Association, presenting award to 
GORDON GRANTMAN. 


Pioneer Association which each year 
cites an employe of an Independent 
telephone company in the state for an 
act of personal heroism. 

The act which earned Mr. Grantman 
the award occurred last Dec. 9. He 
and a fellow installer-repairman, Clar- 
ence Oestreich, had just completed the 
installation of a telephone in a home 
about three miles west of Two Rivers. 
As the two men left, they noticed 
smoke pouring from a nearby home 
where an oil stove had exploded. 

Mr. 
home of Mrs. Robert Kleman who was 
fleeing to safety with her 16-month-old 
son, Michael. The woman told Mr. 
Grantman that another son, three-year- 
old Jackie, had run back into the 
flaming home after breaking from her 
grasp. 

As Mr. Grantman entered the smoke- 
laden house, he heard the cries of the 
little boy. Guided by the sound of the 
youngster’s voice, he crawled toward 
the boy on hands and knees. However, 
flaming oil from the exploded stove 
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Grantman rushed to the burning | 


covered the floor, finally forcing Mr. 
Grantman to give up his rescue effort 


and retreat outside the house. The 
boy perished in the fire. 

Mr. Oestreich, in the meantime, had 
rushed back to the telephone truck for 
a fire extinguisher. He fought the 
flames until the extinguisher was 
empty, then ran to a nearby home for 
water buckets. 

After Mr. Grantman abandoned his 


valiant attempt to save the Kleman 
boy, Mr. Oestreich drove him back in 
the truck to Two Rivers for treatment 


Acorn wire has 


meant quality 


of burns to Mr. 
arms. 


A second unsuccessful effort to res- 
cue the boy was made by Undersheriff 
Alvin Gill. The flames also drove him 
back from the house, causing burns to 
his hands and arms. 


Grantman’s hands and 


“A healthy company, making a wide 


of products, 


range profitably, in a 
growing economy, offers the strongest 


possible kind of insurance as to em- 
ployment stability and opportunity.” 
E. G. Grace, chairman of the board, 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


AC ns susAtt wire 


since 1914. 


Neoprene jacketed for drop, distributing and 
bridle wire. Acorn plastic insulation for inside, 
jumper and cross connecting wire. Specify Acorn. 





ACORN INSULATED WIRE CO. 


36 FREEMAN STREET, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Distributed by: 
NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 501 South Market Street, Galion, Ohio 
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construction 
and 
maintenance 


DIGEST 





Battery has lowest yearly cost 


There's an easy way to save 
money on switchgear, signal and 
alarm systems or emergency light 


and power applications. 























Gould Planté rolls up excellent service 
records—cuts maintenance to a minimum. 


Amazing service records have 
proved that Gould Planté batteries 
have the lowest yearly cost of any 
battery you can use. Pure lead posi- 
tive plates help make this possible. 

For top operating economy, ask 
your Stromberg-Carlson represen- 
tative for Gould Planté—the Aristo- 
crat of Stationary Batteries. 


Distributed by 


Stromberg-Carlson’ 
Factory, General Offices: 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
Sales Offices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6, 
Kansas City 8, Rochester 3, 
San Francisco 3. Mfg. Branch, Dallas 
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At the ceremony marking the installation of Detroit's one-millionth telephone on Apr. 28, CLIFTON 
W. PHALEN, Michigan Bell president, right, hands a new dime to EUGENE |. VanANTWERP, member 


of the Detroit Common Council, who placed the first call over the instrument. 


Looking on is 


CHARLES G. OAKMAN, former United States Senator from Michigan and now general manager 
of the Detroit-Wayne Joint Building Authority. 


Set Up Highway Emergency 
Telephone Number in California 

To the California Highway Patrol, 
an emergency has always meant just 
that—-an emergency. 

3ut the patrol is discovering that 
it can mean other things to other 
people, and the difference sometimes 
means delays in meeting real danger 
situations. 

It all started recently when Zenith 
1-2000 was set up as a special tele- 
phone number to speed the reporting 
of accidents and other emergencies on 
California’s highways (see cut). 

Motorists have been urged to ask the 
operator for that number—anywhere 
in the state’s unincorporated areas—to 





pass along word of a bad accident, 
damage or obstructions to highways, 
a fire along the road. Anything, in 
short, which spells emergency. 

Only real highway emergencies oc- 
curring outside city limits are to be 
reported on Zenith 1-2000. Other calls 
are to be placed to the patrol’s regular 
local number which is listed in the 
telephone directory. 

“The reason is a simple one,” High- 
way Commissioner B. R. Caldwell said. 
“A person calling Zenith 1-2000 will 
be connected directly to one of the 
patrol’s emergency radio dispatch sta- 
tions. 

“These stations 
handle emergencies, and 
phone 


were set up to 
if the tele- 
lines are tied up by 


routine 





New central office building of the Hershey (Pa.) Bell Telephone Co., housing recently-installed 


1,400-line, 3,500-station Automatic Electric system. 


Growth of the Hershey system, dating back 


to 1927, has been steady, keeping pace with the increase in demand for telephone service. Starting 
28 years ago with a three-position manual board and 300 lines, the company had grown to 700 
lines by 1938 and 1,100 lines by 1950, including a six-position toll board. 
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calls, it could mean a delay in sending 
help to a bad accident.” 


Zenith 1-2000 was selected by the 
patrol and Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. as the emergency number 
because the letter “Z’’ and “Operator” 
are in the same spot on the dial. If 
an excited motorist makes an error, 
or tries to dial the number, the first 
twist of the dial will summon the 
operator. 

There is no long distance charge to 
the caller even though the dispatch 
center may be many miles away. 


Bell Laboratories Announces 
Seven Executive Appointments 

Dr. James B. Fisk, vice president in 
charge of research of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president effective June 1, 
Dr. M. J. Kelly, president of Bell Lab- 
oratories, announced on May 24. 

In his new post 
directly responsible for all technical 
activities of Bell Laboratories, as well 


as continuing his present responsibili- | 


ties in charge of research. 

Also effective June 1, Estill I. Green, 
director of military communication sys- 
tems at Bell Laboratories, has been 
elected vice president in charge of sys- 
tems engineering. 

At the same time five new general 
department heads have 


been named. 


In the expanded systems engineering | 


area, M. L. Almquist has 
pointed director of systems engineer- 
ing I; P. W. Blye has been named 
director of systems engineering II, 
and F. J. Singer, director of systems 
engineering III. 

J. A. Morton has appointed 
director of device development under 
the vice president in charge of switch- 
ing and transmission developments. 
Also, R. R. Hough has been named 
director of military electronics devel- 
opment II in the area of work for the 
arthed forces. 
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Dr. Fisk will be | 


been ap- | 





You can reduce unit loss 
and 


‘i 





use of repeaters with 





CEECO 
LOADING 


From an economic and service stand- 
point, the use of telephone cables in place of open 
wire circuits are generally preferred. However, attenu- 
ation resulting from the higher series resistance of the 
cable circuits, and their higher capacitance and re- 
duced inductance poses a problem. This is where load- 
ing coils such as manufactured by CEECO are used. By 
applying coils on telephone circuits, the unit loss can 
usually be reduced to one-third or one-fourth the non- 
loaded value. For example, by using the proper load- 
ing, a 24 gauge cable pair can be made as satisfactory 
as a non-loaded 19 gauge cable pair having three 
times as much copper. Other advantages are that it is 
possible to avoid the use of repeaters in many cases 
by extending the transmission range or to employ fewer 
repeaters. The voice frequency loading coils are pri- 
marily designed for use on two-wire telephone circuits 
in non-quadded paper insulated or plastic cables. 
Coils can be furnished for quadded inter-office trunks 
and toll entrance cables. 


FOR CIRCULAR 654-A 


COLUMBUS 21, OHIO. 
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TELEPHONE BOOTH MAST 
Fits any outdoor booth, 
meets all specifications. 
Rust-Oleum finished for long, trouble- 
free service. Heavy duty standard 
components used throughout for op- 


erational convenience. 


Write for complete information, prices, 
specifications to: 


Utility SERVICE CO., INC. 


1620 Thirteenth St. 


Racine, Wisconsin 





weight and 
clean. PENTAchIoro- 
phenol treated in our 
modern plant for pro- 
tection against decay, 
moisture and insect 


damage. 


TWO strategically 
located yards: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


R. G_HALEY & CO., Inc. 


SPITZER BUILDING 
TOLEDO 4, OHIO 





IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
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J. R. Skidmore New Leich 
Illinois Representative 

Leslie H. Warner, president, Leich 
Sales Corp., announces the appoint- 
ment of James R. Skidmore to repre- 
sent Leich in the state of Illinois. His 
headquarters will be in Decatur. 

Mr. Skidmore is to replace Jack 
Quirk, who has been traveling this ter- 





J. R. SKIDMORE 


ritory, but has resigned in order to 
start his own business. 

Mr. Skidmore is well acquainted with 
the Illinois territory, since he was for- 
merly assistant to the manager of the 
central district where he expedited 
orders and handled correspondence for 
telephone companies in Illinois. 





Previous to his career with Lei 
Mr. Skidmore was supervisor of co) 
munications for the Buick motor di, 
sion of the General Motors Corp. A 
graduate of Spring Hill College, Mo- 
bile, Ala., Mr. Skidmore spent two 
years in the Army Corps of Engineers 
and was stationed for some time in 
Korea. 


Grymes Made Vice President 
In Koppers Wood Preserving 

Douglas Grymes Jr. has been ap- 
pointed a vice president in the wood 
preserving division of Koppers Co., 
Inc., it was announced in Pittsburgh on 
May 28 by Fred C. Foy, president of 
Koppers. 


Since December, 1954, Mr. Grymes 
has been executive assistant to Walter 
P. Arnold, vice president and division 
general manager, while retaining the 
duties of division sales manager which 
he assumed in July, 1953. He will con- 
tinue to retain these duties. 


A native of St. Louis, Mo., the newly 
appointed divisional vice president at- 
tended Spring Hill College in Alabama. 
Upon graduation he joined the Ayer 
& Lord Tie Co., which later became a 
part of Koppers wood preserving divi- 
sion. 


After sales assignments in Houston, 
Texarkana, Dallas and Pittsburgh from 
1937 to 1948, he was made Pittsburgh 
district sales manager for the division. 
In 1952 he became the division’s man- 
ager of railroad sales, and he was ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president in 
the division in June, 1954. 





Fifty employes of Northern Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue, were honored at the company's second 


annual employe recognition party held recently. 


More than 400 employes were present at the 


ceremony, ct which service pins were presented to those who have reached five years, or multiples 

of five years, with the company. This year's awards brought this number to 288, or a total of 

3,355 years of service. COL. WILLIAM C. HENRY, president and general manager, made the 

presentations. Above: General Commercial Superintendent E. F. WOODWARD presents President 
Henry with a 30-yecr emblem. 
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LEFT PHOTO: North Electric Co.'s new administration building, which was opened officially early in May: with an ''Open House’ attended by some 


3,200 employes, their families and neighbors. 


RIGHT PHOTO: A feature of the African mahogany paneled lobby of the building is this North PABXJ 


installed as the operating board for the company's 280 telephones. 


North Opens New Building 
With Two Open Houses 

Official opening of North Electric 
Co.’s new administration building in 
Galion, O., was celebrated with “Em- 
ployees’ Day” on May 14, and “Neigh- 
bors’ Day” on May 15. Some 3,200 
guests were guided through the build- 
ing by a corps of 60 North employes 
acting as hosts and hostesses. 

Hans Kraepelien, president, headed 
a reception line of company officers 
who greeted visitors in a large recep- 
tion and refreshment tent adjoining 
the building. 

The new office, a three-story brick 
and concrete structure, houses 398 
members of the company’s adminis- 


trative and engineering staff. It adds 
45,000 square feet of floor space to 
North’s Galion plant, which produces 
North All-Relay switchboards and 
other telephone equipment, as well as 
industrial automation and 
components. 


electronic 


Necessitated by accelerating expan- 
sion of the 70-year-old company’s activ- 
ities during the past few years, the 
new building replaces a half dozen 
smaller buildings, and permits concen- 
tration of all North administration 
activities under one roof. 

Architecture is simple, yet attractive. 
It is typical of the modern approach 
to industrial construction, which calls 
for combining efficient functional de- 





LT 
KELLOGG REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


to Meet KELLOGG’S Superior Performance Standards 


AVAILABLE NOW 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


KELLOGG REBUILT TELEPHONES 


@ 925 Masterphones, any frequency with or without dials 


(write for quantity prices.) 


@ 5800 Series Magneto Wall Telephones, Page 124 Cata- 


log #11 


@ 4800 Series Magneto Wall Telephones, Page 124 Cata- 


log #11 


@ F817 and 9817 Series Telephone and any frequency 
with or without dial, Page 122 Catalog #11 


@ Desk Set “onc maa Battery and Magneto, pages eH, URE COMnnY CF RE See 
5 & 6 Catalog 11 

© 27C Hand Sets with new cords Taso Past ce Bonsine’Setet 

@ 15 and 53 generators sin conits tu: tkansd viet dada al tn iin 

@ 72-HA, 73-HB, 74-HC, 79 and 84 Ringers cculidictanacseepuneuatanedeammasces 

@ Condensers, any type 

@ Induction Coils, any type 

@ 41A Receivers with new cords 


Keuoce_; 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO: 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
A Division of International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 
REBUILDING AND REPAIR DEPARTMENT 
ISIl Cypress Street—Kansas City 27, Missouri 
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sign with beauty. The front entrance, 
of aluminum-enclosed glass framed in 
limestone panels, opens into a spacious, 
two-story wood-paneled lobby. 

One of the interesting features of 
the lobby is the company switchboard, 
installed behind a glass panel. 
North PABXJ, made at the 
plant, but leased from the Northern 
Ohio Telephone Co. It is a 500-line 
board equipped with 200 lines and 280 
stations. 

Office walls and partitions are of 
sound-absorbent cement block, painted 
in attractive two-tone color schemes. 
Ceilings are finished in white acous- 
tical plaster. Large unpartitioned areas 
are separated into semi-private offices 


It is a 
Galion 





TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


SOUTHERN PINES 


ABERDEEN ~ CARTHAGE ~ PINERLLFF 
PINEHURST — ROBBINS — VASS 
xa! 





February, 1955 











United Telephone Company of the Carolinas, Inc. 
directory printed by 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


350 East Twenty-second Street, Chicago 16 
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FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Choice of Experienced Linemen 








FULL FLOATING 
SHIFTING DEE 
“\ sopy BELT... 





Bashlin Quality again is outstanding 
in this ‘safety first'’ body belt. Com- 
fortable, with tools in easy reach... 
Doubly Safe because Bashlin Body 
Belts have the additional Nylon Safe- 
ty Feature. 


The Bashlin Quality Line of Linemen's 
Safety Equipment is complete 

Buy the best from a manufacturer with 
Long Proven Experience. 


You Can't Afford Anything 
LESS Than the BEST— 

ay BASHLIN 
Highest Quality For Over 30 Years 


Distributors in Strategic Areas in U.S.A. 


Export: Copperweld Steel International Co. 
In Canapa: Bell Electricord & Safety, Ltd., 
Toronto 


Ask for... 
CATALOG NO. 55 


W.M. BASHLIN CO. 


GROVE CITY, PA. 


by metal and glass dividers. Floors 
throughout are vinyl asbestos; lighting 
is fluorescent. The building is com- 
pletely air-conditioned. 

In addition to housing North’s exec- 
utive, purchasing, engineering, produc- 
tion control, marketing, drafting and 
bookkeeping offices, the building also 
houses a technical library, training 





Just before they ‘‘opened house'’ President 
HANS KRAEPELIEN (left) and Vice President 
LLOYD BENDER of North Electric Co. received 
the keys to the company's new administration 
building from Architect Charles Conklin. 


room, photographic darkroom, storage 
vault, sections of the development engi- 
neering division with sound-proof test- 
ing room, blueprinting and duplicating 
equipment, and tabulating machinery. 

Another addition to the Galion plant, 
55,000 feet of manufacturing space is 
being started this month. Completion 
is scheduled for late this year. 


Ansonia Adds Two New Members 
To Sales Organization 


The Ansonia Wire & Cable Co. has 
appointed A. W. Schell and J. E. 





A. W. SCHELL 


Annable to augment its field sales 
force. 

Mr. Schell, who has over 40 years 
experience in the Independent tele- 
phone field, will service distributor and 
customer accounts in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina and northern 
Georgia from headquarters at Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Mr. Annable, with 10 years expe- 
rience in power and communication 
fields, will service distribution and cus- 
tomer accounts in Washington, Oregon 
and California from his headquarters 
in Edmonds, Wash. 


BOOK REVIEW 

“IDEAS ON LIBERTY,” a collection of 
essays, gathered by The Foundation 
for Economic Education, Inc. (FEE), 

Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.; 96 pages. 

Price, 50 cents (less for quantity or- 

ders—up to 20 cents each for 25 

copies or more). Order direct from 

the FEE. 

The FEE has gathered 19 essays re 
lating in either a specific or a general 
way to the subject of “Liberty.” Ar- 
ticle headings include: 


“How to, get action.” 
“Lincoln didn’t say it.” 
“Equal rights.” 

“In an ideal America.” 
“Religion in American life.” 
“Freedom in transactions.” 
“More machines mean more jobs.” 
“Who is a libertarian?” 
“Inequality of wealth.” 
“Causes of depression.” 
“What determines prices?” 
“Competition.” 


The FEE states that if this journal 
is well received, it will be issued five 
or six times annually and will replace 
the smaller pieces formerly issued. 

The Foundation for Economic Edu- 
cation, while nonprofit and nonpolitical, 





J. E. ANNABLE 


TELEPHONY 
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THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


INVESTIGATIONS e@ 
REPORTS 


CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 


VALUATIONS 








CABANISS-POGUE COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Appraisals—Cost and Rate Studies 
Financial Assistance 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











FLORIDA RESEARCH CO. 


Organizes and Finances Florida 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
SYSTEMS 


dent Teleph 





Interested buying Ind Securities 
Head Office: Babson Park, Florida 











J. W. HANNON ASSOCIATES 
Consultants 
Management Specialists 
Limited Clientele 


INDIANAPOLIS P. 0. BOX 1445 


1905 BELL SYSTEM 


1955 








CYRUS G. HILL 
ENGINEERS 


PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST 
134 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3 





is nonetheless an educational champion 
of private ownership, the profit and 
loss system, and limited government. 

Its studies in economics, political sci- 
ence, and related subjects are available 
to all. It is responsible to no outside 
person or group. It is supported only 
by voluntary donations and the sale of 
its publications. 


“When any top administrator, by 
conduct and example, by his dealings 
with his associates and 
and the people in his community, indi- 
cates that he understands the true eco- 
nomic, moral, and civic rela- 
tionships and which integrate 
our people into a free nation, he is 
helping himself, company, and 
America.”,-—EDWARD T. T. WILLIAMS, 
president, The Lambert Co. 


social, 
values 


his 
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WANTED 
A manager for growing eastern 
Independent company with over 
2,000 stations (potential of 4,000) 
experienced in commercial, plant 
and engineering. Salary commen- 
surate with ability. Write Box 
3682, c/o TELEPHONY. 
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CABLE SPLICERS ¢ LINEMEN 
STATION INSTALLERS 
STEADY WORK, GOOD PAY. 

MIDWEST LOCATION. 
The Weikel Line Company, Inc. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 














SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Piant, Traffic and Commercial 


Engineering 
120 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago 3, Ill. Tel.: 


FRanklin 2-5924 











MEAL, 


LONSTRULTION £0. 


ENGINEERING © CONSTRUCTION © 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Wl NTENANCE 


PHONE 4-262] 








Construction Crews Station Installers 
Central Office Installations 
Cable Splicers Complete Engineering 


HENKELS & McCOY 


6100 North 20th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Now Operating in 22 States 


OFFICES LOCATED AT 


ERIE, PA. PEKIN, ILL. 
NORWALK, OHIO PADUCAH, KY. 
LANSING, MICH. SUMTER, S. C. 


PERFORMANCE Has Built 
Our Business 








INSPECTION SERVICE 
Of poles, crossarms, and preservative treat- 
ments. Analyses of wood preservatives. 
Consulting and specification writing. Inspec- 
tors stationed throughout U.S.A. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
ESTABLISHED 1921—MEMBER A.C.I.L. 





subordinates | 


GIFTS—AWARDS 


Here is your answer to your gift, award and 
— problems at wholesale price. We are 
specialists in the selection of watches, jew- 
elry, electric appliances, housewares, etc., 
for such purposes. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. Board- 
man, Ltd., 402 No. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
"A name known in the wholesale Kei for 
eighty-five years."' 









PLASTICS 


Desk Nameplates Service Results Boards 
Door Nameplates Operators Line Guides 
Changeable Numbers Form & Chart Holders 
Murphy Tester Tag Board Partitioned Covers 


Special items made-to-order 1 or 1000 


MARSHALL PLASTICS CO., Phone 304 
308 North Morton, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 














SPECIFY 


for 
5 T 4 ph 


Dp Pp dahi and E Fy 
Power Equipment. 
Engineered for complete satisfaction. 
Manutoctureo oy 


TELKOR, INC, 





Riaging 


Elyria, Ohio 





TELEPHONE PRINTING 


By People Who Know 
the Telephone Business 
SEE THE SUTTLE CATALOG 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE ILLINOIS 


What You Want 
When You Want It 


immediate Shipment from 
Nearest Warehouse Points 


TELEPHONE 8 POWER suvoty imc 
| TOPEKA, KANSAS PHONE 4-8788 | 


TOPEKA, KANSAS PHONE 4-8788 











CREASMAN-MARSHALL CO. 


P.O. BOX 6115 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


CABLE MAINTENANCE 
CABLE SPLICING @ ENGINEERING 
STATION INSTALLATION 
PBX AND KEY EQUIPMENT 





INTER COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 








MORTON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Builders of Outside Telephone Plants 
Cable Splicers, Line Crews, Installers 


A service that Satisfies 
Pekin, Illinois e Box 11 @ Phone 2515 

















EXPERIENCED CONSTRUCTION GANG 
AND CABLE MEN AVAILABLE 
for 
Missouri - Kansas - Oklahoma - Texas 


We specialize in Construction 
Work, Installing, Pole Line, Open 
Wiring, Aerial Cable, Underground 
Cable, Splicing Cable, Main Frame, 
Telephones Rebuilt, Hole Digging, 
Drafting and Engineering. 


HAMS’ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


UNION, MISSOURI 
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ROBERT E. FOLEY 
CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


DESIGN—SURVEY S—APPRAISALS—Construc- 
tion and Maintenance of Overhead and Under- 
ground Telephone Plant. Complete supply of 
poles available for emergency requirements. 
48 GRISWOLD STREET 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





TEL. 2-7215 








HE HARRIS-McBURNEY CO. 
| PUBLIC UTILITY CONSTRUCTION 


A complete construction service for the 


telephone industry 


Construction Crews Engineering 


Station Installers Appraisals & Reports 


Cable Splicers Cc. O. Installation 


Underground Duct Systems 


Telephone 4-6126 


P. O. Box 267 Jackson, Michigan 














CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 15 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $3.00 for 20 words or less. 
Classified advertisements must reach us 8 days before publication date. 





FOR SALE 


1065 FEET 404 PAIR 24 GAUGE 
LEAD CABLE on steel reel. Price 
$1,495. Write Burnet Telephone Co., 
Inc., Box 535, Burnet, Tex. 


100—No. 62 Leich Handset telephones 
less ringers, just out of service— 
$3.50 each. 
100—Type RTC-2 Vincent Gas Re- 
lays, new, $1.50 each. Tipton 
heii ane Co., Inc., Tipton, Ind. 
SIX POSITIONS of Stee Sant 
son super-service common battery mul- 
tiple manual switchboard. A complete 
central office, including main frame. 
Specifications on request. Will sell all 
or part. The Columbia Telephone Co., 
Columbia, Pa. 





SURPLUS 3 AMP 48 VOLT RAY- 
THEON RECTICHARGERS equiv. cat. 
1069 with voltmeter, never used, infor- 
mation supplied for easy mods. to batt. 
eliminator manufactured to military 
specs. $75 each or offer. Write Box 
No. 3679, c/o TELEPHONY. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON ALL-RE- 
LAY DIAL SWITCHBOARD, 600 lines 
wired, 400 lines equipped; 10% trunk- 
ing, conversation timing; harmonic se- 
lective ringing. Prefer complete equip- 
ment and accessory sale, will consider 
partial sale. Come, inspect the equip- 
ment and make an offer. Citizens Tele- 
phone Company, Inc., Lexington, South 
Carolina. 





FOR SALE 


INSUL ATORS | 

Hemingray No. 10-16-19-3A Bridging 
Connectors at a fraction of their cost. 
Lag screw insulators, porcelain or glass 
2c each. Nicopress splicing sleeves 19 
to 26-t2c. Grade clamps 10c. Gilmore 
Sales Co., 169 1st Ave., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Telephone—224860. 





FOUR MAGNETO EXCHANGES 


{N southeast state. Good rates, now 
serving about 500 stations, with po- 
tentials for 1,000 or more. Good op- 


portunity for one or two plant men to 
operate. Will require $20,000 for down 
payment and for operating capital. 
Balance of purchase price can be fi- 
nanced on long terms with low interest. 
Write Box No. 3678, c/o TELEPHONY. 








WE F-I trans. capsules—factory rebuilt.... .75 
WE. HA-I receiver capsules, like new, 
perfect PEEVES er A RE EP rre ere 50 
W.E. 35H Dials, $4.00 ea., lots of 25 to 49— 
$3.50 ea., 50 to 100—$3.00 ea. Rebuilt. 
W.E. +6A Dials—$5.00 ea. 4H.........$2.00 ea. 


REBELCO handset conversion kits. F-I handle, 
cover plate, 4 cond. cord and saddle... .$7.50 
W.E. E-l handles with F-I unit and 3 cond 


Oe Ae pee rr Pee re: $2.50 
W.E. F-! handles—F-| and HA- | units, with 
Ee Ieee ee see rr ee $5.00 


Handset transmitters expertly rebuilt using 
factory methods at reasonable rates. 


Over forty years of service to the Independent 
industry. 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 








1704 West 2Ist Place Chicago, Ill. 











MAGNETO 
TELEPHONES 


MAGNETO HANDSETS 
++804-BA 


ringer 


+£804-A 
TYPE "Cc" 


5 Bar 1600 or 2500 ohm 
3 Bar 1600 or 2500 ohm 


is specified. 


1250 Kinnear Road 





FEDERAL DESK OR WALL 


+804-CW with 2000 ohm Ringer 
with 1000 ohm Ringer 


RECONDITIONED 


with W.E. +BIAL 4300 ohm 


HANDSET WALL 
MAGNETO TELEPHONES 


Black Lacquer Finish Unless Oak 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY co. 


HUdson 8-0655 





Columbus 21, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


REBUILDING OF AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC DIALS LIKE NEW OUR 
SPECIALTY. We are an old estab- 
lished company with over 40 years of 
experience in dial telephone service and 
repair. Try us—satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Further information on request. 
THE TELEPHONE SHOP, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 











TELEPHONE CABLE 


SPIRAL FOUR 


STRANDED, 4 #19 AWG 
CONDUCTORS, RUBBER INSUL. 
NEOPRENE COVER. 1300' ON 
METAL REEL. TERMINAL EACH 
END. UNUSED GOVT. SURPLUS. 


$60 


REEL, SINGLE REEL LOTS 
FOB ST. LOUIS 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
KELLY & CO. 


2701 Olive St. Louis 3, Mo. 

















FOR SALE 
Field Telephones, EE8. Checked.$17.50 
Terminal Blocks for EE8. New.. 75 


Lever Switch for EE8. New.... .30 
Capacitor, CA355, for EE8. New ~.35 


Handsets, TS9. New.......... 3.50 
Lever Switch for TS9 (Butter- 
St Oe eee 25 
Field Telephone Sound Powered 
SO —= eee 25.00 
W.E. Rec. Units HA-1. New.... 75 


W.E. Trans. Units F-1. New.... 75 
Connecticut Rec. or Trans. 
Units for TS9 Handsets. 


NE ik <a ace ial Gaia ieee ae Bein 35 

Handsets, TS15. New....... 5.50 
Telephone — Upright with Rec. 

ie PROGR, HOW... ccccccn 1.50 
Generators, GN38. New...... 3.50 
W.E. Plug #309. Used........ .20 
W.E. Plug #310. Used........ .20 
Cord for Telephone Handset. 

St. Carl 1212. New......... .25 
CF 3A Repeaters............ 75.00 
See ee 75.00 
De, a, B BW. oc cesc ccs 20.00 
mee, re, U2 BGO... 2660225 30.00 
Straps for above............. 1.00 
OOS, TOP GHOVE... 2... 2c ccsees 4.00 
C 161 Coil for above......... 3.00 
Teletype Writer Typing Unit 

ME OE 60s cas cevcveis 175.00 
dd. nnn a 75.00 
Power Supply Rec-30......... 95.00 
Telephone Set—Desk Type with 

Dial, WE 302 BW3.......... 7.50 


TALLEN CO., INC. 


159 CARLTON AVE. BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 

















60 


TELEPHONY 
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FOR SALE FOR SALE | ATLANTIC 


—— | | Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery PlI., N. Y. C. 





| 















































| | Creosoted Pine Poles @ C m 
SWITCHBOARD SUPPLIES TOOLS | sineiias 
- PLANTS AND OFFICES 
Plugs, new A-| W.E. 4444 (crimping) 19.50 Boston, Mass. Portsmouth, Va. 
W.E. #47 ...................... 50  W.E. Plug screw driver KS 2348, new. 5.00 | New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 | PReeSeees ..... 2.00 W.E. plug vise ...... nee 1.50 | | Sevenash, Ge. 
#338 .. pi ‘ 2.00 
7 (2 on 2' patch cord). . Bide . 5.00 RELAYS | —— ———— —— 
~ ct on @ Geet coed) ....... 62... 3.00 Stromb 
J erg-Carlson 194A, new 1.50 
2 —> new Kellogg #2029 SV, new.... 2.00 NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 54 
= #53X .. . 1.00 (25,000 others in stock) mtgs. sold SK Lodge Pole Pine 
: x _ 6° or 8 swbd. }. cord). . only with relays. | “Bq Coast Douglas Fir 
54 eee ae large stock of condensers, resistors, S 
- Ree eee - rep. coils, etc. SR Western Red Cedar 
be (on 6 swhd. cord)... ia ae . 1.00 . ewe foe Seowcecenee Plants and Yards: --------. 
. many others, all mfg. MDF & protection, all mfg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. « SPOKANE, WASH. 
Jacks—Lamp strips 1435W, new ... 19.50 DIVISION 
$ C50, recond. ... 37.50 MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO PAPER 
gana Carlson 4 5.00 Cook 100, recond. .... 15.00 COMPANY 
, 7 - rs 9 recond............. = AE. 675, new ..... 12.50 Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
121 on 81 mtg. eat recond. . ... 4.00 at aoe new. ie eo che oo | _—e, -Branch Offices:----—___— 
cgi, gine ‘ > CHICAGO « SPOKANE 
a ade 4.00 shipped on approval 
261 asst. recond. ..... Aas 5.00 — satisfaction guaranteed — 
273 unnumb. new ............ . 4.00 : . eee 
369 80-99, etc. new............... 3.50 
#25 lamp strips, recond.. 2... S80 THE electric CO. POLES 
W.E.—individual & strip 
218, 220, 239, 410, etc. individ. mtg. 1218 VENICE BOULEVARD 
#184, 185, 230 with nl _ LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
30, on 102 mts. new...» 300 Richmond 8-2249 minnespoite, Winn. Western red cedar 














ENGINEERS—electrical, civil or 
WANTED TO BUY mechanical. Will consider recent grad- 


— uates. Positions now available with | | _ Cascade Pole Co., P.O. Box 743, Ta- 
OLD WALL TELEPHONES, any one of the fastest growing organiza- | coma, Wash. —Creosoted Douglas Fir 


7 . . > ° and Cedar Poles. 
, make. Need not be in working order. | tions in the communication field. Un- 
Must be complete with shelves. $1.00 | limited opportunity for advancement. 
each. Write Telephone Co., Turtle | Reply stating age, education, experi- 
Lake, Wis. ence, personal particulars and minimum C. M. Christiansen Co.—Northern 


= = salary expected. Write Box No. 3677, White Cedar Poles, Pentachlorophenol 
c/o TELEPHONY. treated. Plant and Yards, Phelps, Wis. 





























WANTED TO BUY 
A TELEPHONE COMPANY POSITION WANTED 





: ‘TID TO Dierks Forests, Inc. (formerly Dierks 

Send size and location today : EQUIPMENT SUPERVISOR _DE- | | Lumber & Coal Co.) Wood Preserving 
SIRES PERMANENT POSITION. 16 Division, 700 Dierks Building, Kansas 

Box No. 3666, c/o TELEPHONY years experience in installation and City, Mo. Southern Pine select poles, 


all sizes and lengths, creosote and penta- 
pressure treated. Prompt shipment. 











maintenance of every make of equip- 
ment including carrier, with Class A | 
company. Expert knowledge of all | 
HELP WANTED Plant and Traffic problems. Write | 
Box No. 3680, c/o TELEPHONY. Eppinger & Russell Co., 80—8th Av- 
OUTSIDE PLANT ENGINEERS, -— enue, New York 11, N Y.—Creosoted 

F . oles Arm ants c - 
rng oi Mem ge Magee ville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Eddington, Pa. 

inem : 

Steady work, good pay. Henkels & 
snd 6100 N. 20th, Failadelphio, ra. 


~ MANAGER on Independent tele- 
phone company located in South Cen- 
tral Minnesota. 1100 C.E. Operation 
converting to dial in 1956. Exceptional 
opportunity for the right man. Best of 
| references. Write Madelia Telephone 
| Co., Madelia, Minn. 






































International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 











Kennedy Saw Mills, iInc., Box 54, 
Shreveport, La.—Premium poles, Penta 
or Creosote. Quick shipments. 





. PROGRESSIVE, RAPIDLY GROW- 
| ING, CLASS B COMPANY in South- 
eastern Wisconsin needs, because of 
retirement and expansion, an experi- 
enced cable splicer, experienced com- 
bination man and also an experienced 
construction foreman. Knowledge of 
dial is desirable. Permanent position, 
good working conditions, complete in- 
surance program. Advancement oppor- 
tunity. As company grows, so can you. 
Furnish age, experience, references, etc. 
Write Box No. 3681, c/o TELEPHONY. 0.SOGLOW 
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T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., 731 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
—Northern white and western red cedar 
poles, creosote and pentachlorophenol 
treatments. 








Texas Creosoting Company—512 Main 
Street, Orange, Texas—Creosoted South- 
ern Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir Poles. 
Can also treat with ‘‘Penta.” 
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If you want a 
cheerful fire- 
place fire you 
get this— 









If you want to 
tie a package 
securely you 

get this— 











and if you want 
to harmonize 
you hit this— 


BUT IF YOU WANT THE 
BEST IN TELEPHONE CORDS 


ALWAYS ASK FOR [| 


COMMERCIAL! 


THE NAME THAT MEANS 
© Quality 
e Economy 
e Long 
service 
life 


Catalog, Samples and 
Prices on Request 


Write, Wire or Phone 








COMMERCIAL 
CORD & SUPPLY 
Co., INC. 


26 E. Main St. + Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Phone: CLIFTON SPRINGS 189 











62 


Abbott Coin Counter Co — 


Acker Drill Company — 


Acme Visible Records, Inc -- 


Acorn Insulated Wire Co., The.......... 53 
Alphaduct Wire & Cable Co............ — 
American Appraisal Company, The..... 59 


American Chain & Cable Co, 

Paeme Bleek & Wire BIG 6. occ ccssvccce ~ 

WR, BE BB oa vc cer cccssccesceces - 
American Chemical Paint Co............ - 
American Creosoting Company......... - 
American Steel & Wire Co.............. 31 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co... 
Amplifier Corp. of America............. 
Ansonia Wire & Cable Co., The........ 
Armstrong Cork Co., Glass Insulator... — 
Art Steel Company, Inc - 


Atlantic Creosoting Co., The........... 61 
Automatic Electric Sales Co.......29, 32-33 
a ee — 
Baker Wood Preserving Co., The....... - 
Bashlin Companv, W. M...... soe ia eee eh 58 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc....... —_ 
NE a Gc Minas dda ccccincavcdtsivene -- 
Bethlehem Steel Company.............. — 
I ON 5 odo vp a 0:0: bse o o-ailaiw's 6% dos 51 


Boardman, Ltd. 
en I MN os sos 000d neeecesaces 
Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co........ 60 
pg Ee 0 ee _ 
a re 

C&D Batteries, Inc 


Cabaniss-Pogue Company .............. 59 
Cable Breather Corp., Inc............... _— 
Cable Spinning Equipment Co.......... — 
Calculagraph Company .....ccccccccesens — 
ew a SS reer 61 
NNN SPINE FONG ag si dec siareie wes wms'wie tees 61 


Chance Co., A. B Diane ood an aaa — 
Chase Brass & Copper Co............... — 
CereneOD. Gs, Ee Disc i coiccck cntdance 61 
Cleverly Electric Works, The... 
Coffing Holst Co.......... 
CoOmmiimi-Catering@ ....ccccccccecs Baas 
Commercial Cord & Supply Co., Inc..... 62 
Cook Electric Company................. — 
SOMMOTWEIS BUSSE Oe. oc ccs kccicees ses 
Creasman-Marshall Co. ..............20. 59 
Cullom & Ghertner 
Cummings & Nott pierasalieeeateaie's 
Speen COMMIT MCTION 6... 2... a cccccescccs = 


Design Service Company.... — 


DGres POTCSts, IME. ....... 62.06.5000 aacecna ee 
Dodge Steel Company....... ; sida Saat 
penmeuy @ Moms, BM. F..... oss. c se sswcen 57 


Dow Chemical Co., he........ 
Duo Safety Ladder Corp 
MPOOUNEG TIPORINIY CO... 6. .icc cence cecces 
Eppinger & Russell Co... .........6..-0. 6 
Everstick Anchor Co...... 
Exide Industrial Division 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Fitchburg Engineering Corp.. 


Florida Research Co............... (one 
Foley Constr. Corp., Robert E........ 59 
General Cable Corporation............. 13 


General Insulated Wire Works, Inc.. 
General Machine Products Co., Inc. 
General Telephone Directory......... 64 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc.. 
Gorman Rupp Company.... 
Graybar Electric Co 
Greenlee Tool Co 


Pi aaa ar oe na ee ee are 50 
on SS rere rer ere 56 
Ham's Construction Co........ Saeeeatanen 59 
Hannon, J. W. Associates............... &@ 
Harris-McBurney Company svete ae 
Henkels & McCoy........ Sate paese os 
a re ; 59 


Hirsch Organization Inc., Gustav.. 
Holan Corp., J. H 
Holtzer-Cabot Div 
Homelite Corp. 
Hubbard & Co re eee ee 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co.......ccesesecs - 
Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co........... : 
International Business Machines Corp. 
International Creosoting & 

REINEMEE EA, io iccecas de ceveceavene 61 
International Harvester Co 


International Standard Electric Corp.. 
Irwin-Auger Bit Co., The 
Johns-Manville 
Kander, Allen 
Katolight Corp. 
Kearney Co., Jas. R 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co...4-7 


Kennedy Saw Mills, Inc 
ee eee 
Koiled Kords, 


Sales Organization 
ee TOE, FHI soko occ eres scsves 
Linen Thread Co., 
Loomis Advertising Co.., 
Lorain Products Corp., The 
Lowell Insulated Wire 
Mahood, Edwin T 
Marshall Plastics Co 
Mastercraft Plastics Co., 
McCabe-Power Auto Body Co ba 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co............ 
Monsanto Chemical Co.......cccccesccses 
Morton Construction Co 
Murphy Engineering Laboratory 
Natco Corporation 
Carbon Division 
National Pole & Treating Div... 
National Telephone Supply Co 
Neale Construction Co 
North Bros. Mfg. Div. of 

THO BUAMICY WTB, 6 oc cccccccscccvses 
Electric Company 


Ostlund, Evert M 
Overton Company, S 
Owens-Illinois 


Partridge Lumber Co., T. 
Petersen Engineering Co 
Pioneer Latex & Chemical Co... 


Preformed Line Products Co.. 
Premax Products 
Radio Engineering Products Limited 
Raytheon Mfg. 
Rebuilt Electric 
Recordak Corp. 


Remington Rand 
Rex Corporation, The 
Roanwell Corporation 
Runzel Cord & Wire Co...... 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Seymour Smith & Son, Inc.. 
Signal Engineering & Mfg. 


Soapstone Duct 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. 3, 
Superior Cable Corporation... 
Suttle Equipment Co..... 
Taylor-Colquitt Co., The. 


Tel-E-Lect Products, 
Telephone Answering & 


Telephone & Power Supply 
Tele-Wire Supply Co., 


Templeton Kenly & Co. 
Thompson Chemicals Corp. 


United States Steel Corp 
American Steel & Wire Co.. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp... 

Utility Service Co., ; 
Utility Tool & Body Co., Inc... 
Wavell Showcase & Fixture Inc... 


Weston Electrical Instrument Cory 


Williams Inspection Co., A. 
Wilton Elect. & Telephone Constr 
Wiremold Co., 
York-Hoover Corporation 
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% he “ee ON RELIABLE... MANY PLANT MEN DO! 


A 


Wwe! 









Indoor or Outdoor Mounting .. . 
Lower Maintenance Costs ... 


Underwriters’ Approval .. . 


REASONS WHY 
YOU WILL WANT 





FUSELESS 
STATION PROTECTORS 


No. 700 
FUSELESS PROTECTOR 


For indoor use. Two No. 504 
Protector Units — self con- 
tained, with a molded, tough, 
phenolic base,screw mounted. 


These new RELIABLE FUSELESS STATION 
PROTECTORS provide one unit for indoor 
mounting (Catalog No. 700) and the same 
unit in a weatherproof housing for out- 
door mounting (Catalog No. 800). 





No. 800 

FUSELESS PROTECTOR Both protectors use the No. 504 Protector 
For outdoor use. The same No. 700 Units which provide carbon to carbon air 
Unit but with aluminum bracket, gap protection, and a secondary ground- 


weather - and -insect-proof cover, 


. ing element for high currents. The Protector 
and wire grommets. 


Unit grounds permanently only when nec- 
essary . . . fewer maintenance trips. Both 
Heart of Fuseless Protectors ... protectors are listed by Underwriters’ 


No. 504 Protector Units are sealed, yet the steatite Laboratories, Inc., meeting all requae- 
carbon assembly, carbon block and lead alloy ments of the 1953 National Electric Code 
pellet can be removed from housing and cleaned (Article 800). 


or replaced at low cost. 
RELIABLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


3145 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


[) \ 
| Telephone Protective and f he Sap 
Terminal Equipment for Over 45 Years Service to the Utilities 
all Station, Line and 
Central Office Needs. 
JUNE 11, 1955 63 












































The best equipped telephone directory 
publishing organization in the world. 





are YOU disturbed... 


by your P&L statement? 


Don’t be like the Pinacate beetle, who stands on its head when 
disturbed. If you can’t cut costs further, there’s still a way out. How? 
By getting a greater yield from your Directory. Our business is 
making directories more productive. We’ve done it for many other 
telephone companies. Perhaps we can do it for you. 

Let’s talk it over. 


P.S.: “Know how” sets up advertising volume — and in addition 
means a smarter looking book, greater accuracy, 
better customer relations with subscribers. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY COMPANY 


1800 Busse Highway - DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS - VAnderbilt 4-2164 


ERIE, Penna. + G. Daniel Baldwin Building + Tel: 2-4187 MADISON, Wisconsin + Tenney Building - ALpine 7-1667 
LAFAYETTE, Indiana + Potter Building + Tel: 2-3720 SAN ANGELO, Texas + 110 South Taylor St. - Tel: 6738 
LEXINGTON, Kentucky - 152 Barr Street + Tel: 4-7618 SPOKANE, Wash. - N. 108 Washington St. - MAdison 4336 


LONG BEACH, Calif. - 604 Pine Avenue + Tel: 6-7221 SPRINGFIELD. Ill. + Mvers Bros. Building + Tel: 3-1236 


